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Organs  of  Critical  Opinion:  IV 
The  Times  Literary  Supplement 
F.  W.  BATESON 

T.L.S.y  as  it  is  usually  abbreviated  in  print  (as  against  the  ‘Lit. 

I  Sup.’  of  informal  or  infuriated  conversation),  is  still,  strictly 
(legally)  speaking,  a  weekly  supplement  of  The  Times.  The 
Editor  (A.  P.  Pryce-Jones  since  1947)  and  his  staff  are  appointed, 
and  so  can  presumably  be  sacked,  by  the  Management  of  The 
Times.  In  the  last  resort,  therefore,  T.L.S.  toes  a  Printing 
House  Square  line.  But  short  of  such  a  resort — as  when  North- 
cliffe,  in  1922,  suddenly  ordered  its  termination  and  was  only 
circumvented  by  a  conspiracy  of  deliberate  misunderstandings 
— the  dependence  is  now  not  much  more  than  the  technic^ 
one  that  both  arc  printed  and  published  by  The  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  For  day  to  day  purposes,  as  an  organ  of  current 
critical  opinion,  T.L.S.  is  a  separate  periodical  entity  —  as  is 
demonstrated  by  The  Times's  page  of  book-reviews  on  Thurs¬ 
days,  which  arc  not  onlv  not  duplicated  but  arc  sometimes 
actually  contradicted  by  the  T.L.S.'s  notices  of  the  same  books 

Ion  Fridays.  In  1902,  however,  when  T.L.S.  started — exaedy 
one  hundred  years  after  the  Edinburgh  had  first  made  anony¬ 
mous  reviewing  a  form  of  literary  criticism — it  was  a  supplement 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  to  say,  the  reader  of  The 
Times  got  it  thrown  in,  automatically  and  for  nothing,  as  he 
i  now  gets  an  occasional  American,  Engineering  or  Bible  Sup- 

I  plemcnt.  The  first  slim  number — for  Friday,  17  Janua^,  1902 

I  —carried  a  succinct  announcement,  all  that  was  provided  by 
\  way  of  introduction,  at  the  foot  of  the  table  of  Contents: 
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‘During  the  Parliamentary  Session  LITERARY  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTS  to  ‘THE  TIMES’  will  appear  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  the  more  important 
publications  of  the  day.’  The  necessity  turned  out,  and  has 
continued  ever  since,  to  be  a  weekly  one.  Parliament  or  no  Par¬ 
liament,  though  it  was  not  until  February  1914  that  T.L.S. 
was  conceded  a  measure  of  economic  independence,  and  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  Times  had  to  order  it  separately. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  short  history  of  T.L.S. 
To  1938  it  has  already  been  done  in  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Number  (18  January  1952),  as  ‘A  Record  of  its  Beginnings’,  a 
discreedy  informative  survey  that  allows  no  cats  to  escape  from 
the  official  bags.  However,  the  T.L.S.  tradition  of  genteel 
anonymous  reviewing — as  distinct  from  the  mask-and^agger 
anonymity  of  the  Jeffreys  and  Crokers  in  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  (which  had  a  political  origin  in  the  menace  of 
Government  prosecution  or  victimisation)h-is  only  comprehen¬ 
sible  in  the  context  of  its  original  identity  with  The  Times. 
The  anonymity  was  implicit  in  the  identity.  For  its  first  twelve 
years  T.L.S.  carried  the  superscription,  ‘Issued  with  The  Times* 
(it  was  at  first  only  obtainable  with  the  Friday  copy);  its  readers 
were  primarily  readers  of  The  TimeSy  who  would  naturally 
expect  similar  practices  to  obtain  in  the  supplement  as  in  the 
newspaper.  Obviously,  for  the  original  reviewers,  many  of 
them  members  of  The  Times's  editorial  staff,  to  have  signed 
their  separate  reviews  would  have  been  the  height  of  irregularity 
— if  indeed  the  term  review  is  applicable  at  all  to  the  genial, 
well  informed  and  nicely  phrased  summaries  of  new  books 
(Literature)  that  then  preceded  shorter  sections  on  Science,  Art, 
the  Drama,  Music  and  (how  typical  of  the  Edwardian  ethos !) 
Chess.  As  an  alternative  to  the  front-page  review — but  the 
modern  reader  hardly  notices  the  difference — there  were  some¬ 
times  essays  in  the  Lamb-Hazlitt  manner  on  such  topics  as 
‘Railway  Reading’,  ‘Heroines  of  Fiction’,  ‘The  Decline  in 
French  Influence’,  or  ‘Ancient  Rome  in  Fiction’  (the  titles  all 
come  from  the  first  volume).  A.  B.  Walkley,  who  was  The 
Times's  dramatic  critic  at  this  time,  had  a  particularly  neat  hand 
at  such  things. 

The  star  reviewer  in  the  early  volumes  was  apparently  Arthur 
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Clutton-Brock,  who  combined  uplift  with  a  sort  of  Art-and- 
Craft  culture  {Oxford  had  given  him  a  Double  Third).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  D.N.B.  article  on  him,  the  early  T.L.S.  ‘owed  much 
of  its  steady  success  and  wide  reputation’  to  him,  and  ‘its  editor 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Clutton-Brock  “made  it”  In  all, 
however,  there  were  soon  nearly  two  hundred  occasional  re¬ 
viewers,  the  most  frequent  being  (in  addition  to  Clutton-Brock) 
J.  C.  Bailey,  Thomas  Seccombe,  E.  V.  Lucas,  Mme.  Duclaux 
{nee  Robinson),  H.  C.  Beeching,  Quiller-Couch,  de  la  Mare 
and  G.  S.  Gordon.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recite  these  names  to 
show  the  low  critical  level  at  which  the  prc-1914  T.L.S.  func¬ 
tioned.  (I  would  not  wish  to  deny  ‘Q’s’  and  de  la  Mare’s  extra- 
critical  distinction.)  The  period  between  the  death  of  Arnold 
and  Eliot’s  beginnings  was  a  nadir  of  English  criticism  — 
A.  C.  Bradley  and  Arthur  Symons  must  be  excepted,  though 
neither  of  them,  I  think,  contributed  to  T.L.S. — and  it  should 
not  be  held  against  it  that  it  reflected  the  contemporary  inanity. 

Those,  then,  were  the  (often  silly)  salad  days.  Recollecting 
them  in  satiric  tranquillity,  Ezra  Pound  has  described  what  the 
early  T.L.S.  looked  like  to  a  militant  younger  generation : 

When  I  arrived  in  England  (a.d.  1908),  I  found  a  greater 
darkness  in  the  British  ‘serious  press’  than  had  obtained  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill ...  It  was  incredible  that  literate 
men — men  literate  enough,  that  is,  to  write  the  orderly 
paragraphs  that  they  did  write  constantly  in  their  papers — 
believed  the  stupidities  that  appeared  there  with  such  regu¬ 
larity.  (Later,  for  two  years,  we  ran  fortnightly  in  the 
Egoist  the  sort  of  fool-column  that  the  French  call  a 
sottisier,  needing  nothing  for  it  but  quotations  from  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement.  Two  issues  of  the  Supplement 
yielding,  easily,  one  page  of  the  Egoist.)  (‘How  to  Read’.) 

The  Egoist  sottisier  was  called  ‘Our  Contemporaries’,  and, 
though  not  as  prolonged  as  Pound’s  words  would  suggest,  they 
often  make  excellent  comic  reading.  A  nice  specimen  (Egoist, 
May  1918,  p.  75,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  The  Times)  comes  from 
the  T.L.S.  of  18  April  1918:  ‘Mr.  Gellert’s  verse  is  often  what 
the  Australian  critics  have  a  habit  of  calling  “luminous” — but 
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phosphorescent  would  be  a  better  epithet.’  As  so  often  in  a 
sottisier  the  comment  in  its  original  context,  an  elaborate  review 
of  some  poems  by  an  Australian  on  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  is 
not  quite  as  fatuous  as  Pound  and  Eliot  have  made  it  look. 
But  die  review  taken  as  a  whole  is  certainly  a  pathetic  per¬ 
formance — pompous,  dogmatic,  sentimental,  and  completely 
taken  in  by  Gellert’s  rubbish.  T.L.S.  was  particularly  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  its  poetry  reviewing  in  those  days.  The  short  notice 
of  Prufroc\  (21  June  1917),  tucked  away  in  the  ‘New  Books 
and  Reprints’  section  at  the  back,  has  to  be  read  to  be  believed. 

The  tide  turned  in  or  about  1920.  Eliot’s  now  classical  ‘Ben 
Jonson’  was  actually  the  front-page  piece  on  13  November  1919, 
and  this  very  personal  reinterpretation  was  followed  by  the  first 
part  of  the  equally  unorthodox  Massinger  essay  (27  May  1920), 
and,  in  1921,  by  the  three  decisive  reviews  (‘The  Metaphysical 
Poets’,  ‘Andrew  Marvell’,  and  ‘John  Dryden’)  reprinted  under 
his  name  in  Homage  to  John  Dryden^  where  Eliot  specifically 
acknowledges  ‘the  encouragement  to  write  them’  he  had  had 
from  T.L.5.’s  Editor  B.  L.  (now  Sir  Bruce)  Richmond.  Rich¬ 
mond,  who  had  taken  over  the  editorship  from  J.  R.  Thursfield 
as  long  ago  as  the  second  half  of  1902,  was  surprisingly  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  new  intelligentsia  that  emerged  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  and  he  soon  recruited  as  reviewers  critics  of  the 
calibre  of  Middleton  Murry  (who  had  made  a  start  in  1913), 
Richard  Aldington,  F.  S.  Flint,  Herbert  Read,  W.  J.  Turner, 
Edmund  Blunden,  John  Hayward,  John  Sparrow,  James 
Sutherland  and  Geoffrey  Tillotson,  with  the  result  that  by  1930, 
if  not  earlier,  T.L.S.  had  become  very  much  the  journal  we 
know  tOKlay.  At  its  best  the  reviewing  was  very  good  indeed. 

The  original  unsigned  review  had  justified  itself  so  long  as 
the  reviewer  was  content,  as  he  generally  was  between  1902 
and  1919,  with  producing  a  readable  precis  or  miniature  essay 
round  the  book  he  had  been  assigned.  But  in  the  1920’s  the 
longer  reviews  ceased  to  be  mere  summaries  embroidered 
with  amiable  chit-chat,  and  considered  recommendation 
or  detailed  criticism  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  pricis. 
With  the  new  seriousness  and  assumption  of  authority — the 
legacy  largely  of  Middleton  Murry’s  brilliant  but  too  short¬ 
lived  Athanaeum  (1918 — 1921) — the  anonymity,  instead  of 
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remaining  a  deprecatory  gesture  of  humility,  sometimes  became, 
or  seemed  to  become,  the  voice  of  a  sort  of  oracle.  A  striking 
example  is  the  review  of  Eliot’s  For  Lancelot  Andrewes 
(6  December  1928),  which  ends,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger : 

...  by  accepting  a  higher  spiritual  authority  based  not 
upon  the  deepest  personal  experience  .  .  .  but  upon  the 
anterior  and  exterior  authority  of  revealed  religion,  he  has 
abdicated  from  his  high  position.  Specifically  he  rejects 
modernism  for  mediaevalism.  But  most  of  us . . .  have  gone 
too  far  to  draw  back.  It  is  to  the  country  beyond  the  Waste 
Land  that  we  are  compelled  to  look,  and  many  will  con¬ 
sider  it  the  emptier  that  they  are  not  likely  to  find  Mr. 
Eliot  there.  Recently  he  recorded  his  conviction  that 
Dante’s  poetry  represents  a  saner  attitude  towards  ‘the 
mystery  of  life’  than  Shakespeare’s.  Not  a  saner,  we  would 
say,  but  simply  a  different  attitude,  and  to  the  majority, 
the  great  majority,  to-day  no  longer  a  vital  one. 

Here,  instead  of  the  bare  summary  of  the  book’s  contents  that 
an  early  T.L.S.  would  have  provided,  is  polished,  magisterial 
rebuke.  The  review — by  Middleton  Murry  perhaps,  or  possibly 
by  Richard  Aldington,  who  has  a  critic  proclaiming  himself 
a  Classicist,  a  Royalist  and  an  Anglo-Camolic  in  Death  of  a 
Hero  (1929) — made  something  of  a  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
Eliot  replies  to  it  in  a  note  somewhere.  But  it  was  a  review,  I 
feel,  that  cried  out  for  a  signature.  Signed,  it  might  well  have 
been  fair  and  responsible  comment;  unsigned,  it  is  intolerably 
pompous  and  pretentious. 

The  problem  of  T.L.S.  anonymity,  this  power  of  critical  in¬ 
visibility  corrupting  (I  suspect)  to  its  possessor  and  terrifying 
(I  know)  to  its  object,  has  become  more  pressing  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  To  prepare  myself  for  this  survey  I  renewed 
a  long-lapsed  subscription  in  1955,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
I  have  b^n  industriously  reading  all  the  reviews  included  in 
the  Contents  under  the  headings  Art,  Biography,  Classical 
Studies,  Literature  and  Literary  Criticism,  Philosophy,  Poetry 
and  Theatre,  as  well  as  many  of  the  others.  First  impressions 
were  decidedly  favourable.  Two  things  particularly  struck  me 
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about  the  more  specifically  literary  reviews —  to  which  I  propose 
to  confine  myself  here — as  compared  with  their  equivalents  in 
the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  when  I  was  an  avid  T.L.S.  reader :  the 
higher  level  of  scholarship  maintained,  and  the  improved  quality 
of  the  actual  writing.  Both  arc,  of  course,  in  a  sense  negative 
virtues.  It  is  something,  I  mean,  to  have  a  weekly  in  which  one 
is  not  irritated  by  the  elementary  errors  of  fact  that  keep  on 
turning  up  in  reviews  in  The  Spectator,  The  Listener,  The 
Observer  and  The  Sunday  Times.  (I  don’t  say  that  T.L.S.  is 
impeccable.  The  description  tout  court  of  the  scene  in  progress 
in  Dc  Witt’s  drawing  of  the  Swan  Theatre  as  Malvolio’s  wooing 
of  Olivia  is  a  recent  ‘howler’,  5  July  1957,  p.  142.)  Similarly 
the  pleasure  I  derive  from  the  almost  uniform  adequacy  of  the 
writing  is  partly  a  matter  of  not  having  to  stop  and  mentally 
re-write  the  review’s  sentence,  as  I  often  find  myself  doing  when 
reading  other  reviews,  especially  the  American  ones. 

And  there  arc  positive  rewards  too.  The  scholar  in  me  was 
grateful  for  the  expert  covcction  of  some  transcriptions  of 
Clare’s  MS.  poems  (25  May  1956),  though  I  should  like  to  have 
known  who  this  learned  reviewer  was.  (Was  it  Blundcn?)  And 
I  was  fascinated  with  the  unpublished  details  about  Hopkins’s 
family  and  relations  (21  December  1956),  though  again  I  was 
distressed  not  to  know  who  my  informant  was.  (Was  he  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Gerard  Hopkins,  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  who 
is,  I  believe,  a  nephew  of  the  poet?)  And,  as  a  professional 
literary  historian,  I  found  myself  reconsidering  cherished 
opinions  after  reading  the  reviews  of  R.  L.  Sharp’s  From  Donne 
to  Dryden  (25  March  1955)  and  Clay  Hunt’s  Donne's  Poetry 
(16  March  1956).  Even  if  one  disagreed,  one  had  at  least  been 
critically  stimulated. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  polish  and  general  literary 
elegance  of  modern  T.L.S.  prose — in  which  it  would  be  churlish 
not  to  recognise  the  influence  of  the  present  Editor — is  more 
difficult  to  analyse.  Without  signatures  to  help  the  reader  to 
distinguish  between  Reviewer  A  and  Reviewer  B,  the  total 
final  impression  is  of  a  diffused  perfection  that  approaches  a 
mechanical  monotony.  This  might  be  called  the  stylistic  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  anonymous  review.  The  anonymity  obliter¬ 
ates  the  personal  differences  that  are  of  the  essence  of  a  good 
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prose  style.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  reviews  are  taken  singly 
and  the  book  under  discussion  is  one  that  engages  the  reviewer’s 
sympathy,  the  writing  does  often  come  to  admirable  life  in  the 
urbane,  sophisticated,  slightly  mannered  prose  the  typical 
T.L.S.  reviewer  seems  to  favour  to-day.  Three  recent  examples, 
each  in  its  respective  way  a  model  of  the  well-informed  and 
well-expressed  book-review,  are  the  notices  of  A.  N.  L.  Munby’s 
The  Formation  of  the  Phillipps  Library  (21  September  1956), 
Humphry  House’s  Aristotle’s  ’Poetics’  (5  October  1956),  and 
J.  R.  Hale’s  edition  of  The  Italian  Journal  of  Samuel  Rogers 
(31  May  1957).  And  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list. 

Per  contra,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  book  he  has  been 
allotted  fails  to  engage  the  reviewer’s  sympathy,  the  style  may 
degenerate  into  covert  sneers,  the  paraphrase  that  verges  on 
parody,  and  similar  weapons  of  sophisticated  denigration.  It 
is  easy  to  be  irritated,  perhaps  unfairly  irritated,  by  such 
reviews.  It  is  after  all  the  proper  corollary  of  that  much-prized, 
much-laboured  lucidity  and  elegance  of  his  own  style  that  a 
T.L.S.  reviewer  should  underrate  a  book  without  such  virtues, 
even  if  it  possesses  more  solid  qualities.  The  prejudice  against 
the  Scrutiny  group — sometimes,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  heroically 
overcome — is  a  case  in  point.  Another  is  Waldock’s  Paradise 
Lost  and  Its  Critics  (reviewed  i  November  1947),  a  really 
seminal  work — even  if  some  aboriginal  Australian  brashness 
has  survived  in  it — which  the  reviewer,  when  challenged  by 
F.  R.  Leavis  (22  November),  could  only  sum  up  as  ‘clever  and 
readable,  but  not  important’.  Fortunately  on  this  occasion  C.  S. 
Lewis,  one  of  the  critics  under  Waldock’s  fire,  was  able  to  con¬ 
firm  Leavis’s  protest  (29  November). 

Anti-Americanism  is  also  often  charged  against  T.L.S.,  and 
one  cannot  deny  the  thing  altogether,  of  course,  though  it  is,  I 
think,  a  less  sinister  phenomenon  than  is  sometimes  alleged. 
Fundamentally  it  amounts  to  a  collision,  inevitable  if  occasion¬ 
ally  painful  (but  a  recognition  of  the  inevitability  should 
diminish  the  pain),  between  two  very  different  philosophies  of 
literature.  The  T.L.S.  reviewer — because  of  the  special  (to  most 
of  us,  excessive)  importance  that  he  himself  attaches  to  the 
scrupulous  use  of  English — must  resent  and  deplore  the  uncouth 
jargon  of  much  modern  American  writing,  if  he  is  to  be  true 
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to  his  own  literary  ideals.  The  barbaric  yawps — and  the  culture 
that  they  seem  to  express  or  typify — are  a  challenge  to  his  whole 
scale  of  values.  To  the  American  scholar,  however,  conscious 
only  that  hard  work  and  hard  thinking  have  been  rejected  with 
jeers,  T.L.S,  may  well  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  deny  Americans  the  recognition  they  feel,  often  with  justice, 
their  work  deserves.  As  S.  Le  Comte,  of  Columbia  University, 
put  it  recently  in  an  angry  but  effective  letter  (9  March  1956) : 

. .  .  For  the  rest,  one  should  be  used  by  now  to  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  tradition  that  nearly  all  the  critical 
perception  is  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  while  the  dull, 
blundering  ‘scholars’,  the  dogged  gatherers  of  ‘withered 
sticks  and  pebbles’,  are,  massively  but  let  us  not  hope  im¬ 
penetrably,  congregated  on  the  other. 

The  sticks  and  pebbles  are  from  the  last  sentence  of  a  review 
(20  January  195^  of  three  American  books  on  Milton,  including 
one  by  Le  Comte  himself.  It  is  that  sort  of  witticism — not,  I 
think,  altogether  undeserved  in  this  particular  case  —which  has 
made  T.L.S.  so  odious  to  the  English  Departments  of  the 
United  States. 

But  the  case  against  T.L.S.  is  not  often  properly  stated  by  its 
American  critics.  The  anti-Americanism — which,  though  sin¬ 
cere  in  a  kind  of  way  (as  I  have  tried  to  indicate),  can  be  pur¬ 
blind,  for  instance,  in  the  failure  to  recognise  the  special  impor¬ 
tance  of  Theory  of  Literature  (24  February  1950)  or  the  critical 
essays  of  W.  K.  Wimsatt  (10  December  1954) — ^is  only  one 
aspect  of  what,  at  its  worst,  can  amount  to  cultural  snobbery. 
I  was  struck  by  a  phrase  used  by  the  Editor  in  introducing  the 
Special  Autumn  Number  of  1953 :  ‘the  range  of  variation  per¬ 
missible  to  a  civilised  judgment’.  He  was  repeating  a  formula, 
the  definition  of  the  ideal  T.L.S.  reviewer,  that  he  had  already 
used  in  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Number  (‘ . . .  a  voice  which  is 
we  hope  that  of  a  civilised  man  ...  the  civilised  man  does  not 
change  with  fashion’).  The  definition  is  thrown  out  as  if  self- 
explanatory,  but  what,  I  found  myself  asking,  is  a  civilised 
judgment?  Who  is  this  civilised  man?  And  then  I  suddenly 
remembered  Clive  Bell’s  Civilisation  (1927),  in  which  the 
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United  States  came  very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilised  life.  And 
Clive  Bell’s  name  immediately  suggested  those  of  Virginia 
Woolf  and  Lytton  Strachey,  and  I  realised  that  the  judgment 
and  the  man  were  really  the  judgments  and  men  that  would 
have  commended  themselves  to  interbelline  Bloomsbury;  that 
it  is  in  fact — to  simplify,  perhaps  over-simplify — the  old  Blooms¬ 
bury  flag,  repaired  at  the  edges  and  re-dyed  blue,  that  now  flies 
over  the  T.L.S.  office. 

The  sin  of  Bloomsbury  was  complacency,  and  complacency 
is  the  temptation  a  typical  T.L.S.  reviewer  of  the  1950’s  finds 
the  most  difficult  of  all  to  resist.  He  has  style,  he  has  taste,  he 
has  scholarship,  how  can  his  critical  verdicts  ever  be  less  than 
infallible?  And  the  long-established,  time-honoured  T.L.S. 
tradition  of  anonymous  reviewing,  how  can  that  be  questioned 
— especially  since  the  general  level  of  the  reviews  is  so  high, 
higher  perhaps  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  two  questions  are 
interdependent,  and  I  suppose  the  ultimate  answer  to  both  is 
that  no  effective  substitute  has  been  found  so  far  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  values.  It  is  an  answer  that  the  critics  of  T.L.S.  arc  entitled 
to  press  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  reason  why  Bloomsbury 
civilisation  looks  so  silly  to-day  (I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
the  ideal  society  projected  in  the  last  chapter  of  Clive  Bell’s 
book)  is  because,  at  any  rate  in  its  relations  with  the  barbarous 
external  world,  it  repudiated  Christian  charity  and  Christian 
humility.  And  so  we  remember  it,  appropriately,  by  the  fatu¬ 
ously  self-satisfied  Mr.  Mercaptan — of  the  snouty  look  and  the 
delicious  middles — of  Aldous  Huxley’s  Antic  Hay  rather  than 
by  the  nice,  historical  Mr.  Bell,  who  is,  incidentally,  a  T.L.S. 
reviewer  himself. 

The  application  to  T.L.S.  will  be  best  made  by  way  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  example.  Because  of  the  episode’s  notoriety  and  because 
it  raises  one  aspect  of  the  Anglo-American  issue  in  a  clear-cut 
form,  the  brilliant  and  devastating  review  of  Tom  Burns 
Haber’s  The  Manuscript  Poems  of  A.  E.  Housman  (29  April 
1955)  is  a  good  one  to  select.  The  gist  of  this  review,  as  sum¬ 
marised  by  the  reviewer  himself  (i  July  1955)  in  a  rejoinder  to 
Haber’s  ineffective  reply,  is  that  Haber  as  an  editor  was  ‘lack¬ 
ing  in  candour,  over-confident,  not  a  dependable  transcriber, 
incapable  of  fully  appreciating  the  tone  and  idiom  of  his  author. 
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and  not  literate  in  his  writing  of  English’.  Just  that!  And  the 
reviewer  then  proceeded  to  prove  it,  meticulously,  over  and  over 
again.  To  the  onlooker  it  was  a  fascinating  spectacle,  but  all 
the  same  most  of  us  came  away  feeling  a  little  unhappy.  No 
doubt  Haber  had  deserved  every  word  of  it;  of  the  ‘animosity’ 
of  which  he  accused  the  reviewer  he  was  not  able  to  produce 
any  evidence  at  all.  But  one  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling, 
nevertheless,  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  As  a  fellow 
human  being,  however  guilty,  brazen  and  uncivilised,  might 
not  Haber  have  been  permitted  to  see  who  this  strict  inquisitor 
was?  The  thick  curtain  of  anonymity  was  disturbing  somehow 
to  one’s  sense  of  democratic  justice.  If  the  reviewer  was  in  fact 
John  Sparrow,  the  Warden  of  All  Souls,  as  gossip  reports,  the 
fact  is  surely  relevant.  It  would  certainly  be  considered  so  in 
every  other  journal  in  the  English-speaking  world  in  which  a 
similar  review  might  have  appeared.  In  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  a  criminal  charge  practically,  the  prisoner  has  the 
right  to  know  who  is  prosecuting  him.  And  the  T.L.S.  reader, 
who  is,  as  it  were,  the  jury,  has  the  same  right.  A  Voice  from 
the  Cloud — with  no  name  attached  to  it  because  it  claims  to 
speak  with  the  collective  wisdom  of  ‘civilisation’ — is  necessarily 
suspect  in  a  democratic  community.  And  the  reviewer’s  sen¬ 
tence  carries  less  weight  than  it  might  merit  (^jectively  because 
of  the  anonymity.  Rightly  or  wrongly  we  suspect  it  as  a  part 
of  the  apparatus  of  a  fundamentally  non-Christian  ‘Establish¬ 
ment’ — one  that  does  not  love  its  neighbours  as  itself. 

A  fundamental  critical  principle  is  also  involved.  If  the 
reader  had  known  that  Haber’s  reviewer  was  Sparrow  (if  it  u/as 
Sparrow),  the  knowledge  would  in  fact  have  clinched  the  case 
against  Haber.  This  is  because  a  reviewer,  by  the  nature  of  his 
trade,  can  only  present  the  reader  with  part  of  the  evidence  from 
which  he  has  reached  his  conclusions.  In  T.L.S.,  where  most 
of  the  reviews  are  comparatively  short,  the  reader  does  not 
really  expect  much  more  than  the  reviewer’s  considered  opinion. 
But  the  worth  of  an  (pinion  varies  with  the  degree  of  respect 
we  have  for  the  holder  of  the  opinion — which  in  its  turn  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  knowledge  and  approval  or  disapproval  of 
whatever  other  opinions  he  or  she  may  have  already  expressed. 
Now  to  anyone  who  knows  his  way  about  modern  English 
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literature,  a  name  such  as  Sparrow’s  at  the  foot  of  a  review  is 
a  virtual  guarantee  in  itself  of  the  reliability  of  the  verdict 
reached.  In  other  words,  the  reviewer’s  name  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  meaning  of  the  review.  The  principle  is  a  corollary 
of  the  commonplace  that  a  saying  must  imply  a  sayer  and  a 
sayee.  That  is  to  say,  the  more  one  knows  about  both  the 
writer  of  or  work  of  literature  and  the  audience  he  is  explicitly 
or  implicitly  addressing,  the  less  likely  one  is  to  misunderstand 
it.  In  the  absence  of  such  information,  the  reader  is  reduced  to 
constructing — on  the  basis  of  the  internal  evidence  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  his  text  and  whatever  external  evidence  he  may 
possess — a  hypothetical  author  and  audience.  In  the  case  of 
T.L.S.,  as  we  have  seen,  we  tend  to  assume  that  the  review  will 
be  ‘out  of’  Bloomsbury,  as  it  were,  ‘by’  scholarship,  an  assump¬ 
tion  that  is  then  modified  or  corrected  as  we  read  on.  But  the 
margin  of  possible  error  is  always  considerable,  and  the  canny 
reader  tends  to  reserve  his  judgment.  In  the  absence  of  a  sig¬ 
nature,  he  cannot  be  sure  where  he  is  in  relation  to  either  author 
or  audience.  An  anonymous  review  cannot,  therefore,  be  as 
trustworthy  as  a  signed  one  of  the  same  quality — not  because 
anonymous  reviewers  are  wickeder  than  others  (though  they 
are  perhaps  likelier  to  be,  since  they  have  a  better  chance  of 
escaping  detection),  but  because  an  important  determinant  of 
its  meaning  has  been  suppressed. 

The  point  is  an  easy  one  to  clinch.  Every  reader  of  Essays 
in  Criticism  will  sometime  or  other  have  read  an  anonymous 
review  or  article  which  he  discovers  the  authorship  of  later. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  discovery  of  the  author’s  identity  almost 
always  alters  and  enriches  its  meaning  for  us.?  And  the  closer 
the  review  approaches  to  a  critical  article,  the  greater  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  our  first  and  second  readings.?  A  good  example 
of  the  process  is  the  long  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
critical  review  of  Leavis’s  D.  H.  Lawrence:  Novelist  (28  October 
1955),  which  I  am  told,  on  good  authority,  was  by  Middleton 
Murry.  I  read  the  review  originally  without  knowing  who 
wrote  it,  and  on  re-reading  it  I  find  the  knowledge  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to  the  way  in  which  I  react  to  it.  It 
is  a  much  more  interesting  critical  document,  and  I  am  no 
longer  worried  by  the  firm,  though  understanding,  way  in 
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which  Lcavis’s  enthusiasms  and  over-statements  are  pulled  up. 
Murry  had  earned  the  right  to  talk  Uke  that. 

Three  pleas  are  sometimes  offered  on  behalf  of  the  unsigned 
review.  It  is  said  (i)  that  experts  in  official  positions,  or  literary 
men  invited  to  review  books  by  friends  or  influential  acquain¬ 
tances,  will  often  agree  to  contribute  anonymously,  though  they 
would  find  it  embarrassing  to  have  to  sign  the  review;  (ii)  that 
every  reviewer  has  to  begin  sometime,  and  the  knowledge  that 
his  fledglings  will  not  lx  formally  distinguishable  from  those 
of  more  experienced  hands  gives  the  beginner  confidence;  (iii) 
that  an  anonymous  reviewer  is  not  so  likely  to  show  off  or  play 
to  the  gallery  like  the  man  who  can  wave  his  name  before  the 
reader.  The  apologies  seem  to  me,  I  must  say,  all  three  of  them, 
more  moral  (or  immoral)  than  hterary.  To  (i)  we  must  surely 
say  quite  firmly  that  the  truth  can  never  embarrass  the  Good 
Man,  and  if  the  T.L.S.  expert  is  not  prepared  to  show  us  the 
literary  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is  to  /«’m,  an  individual, 
identifiable  human  being,  we  do  not  want  his  reviews;  to  (ii) 
that  beginner’s  confidence,  alias  cheek,  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  anonymous  reviewing,  and  its  immediate  eUmina- 
tion  from  T.L.S.  would  do  much  to  repair  Anglo-American 
academic  relations;  and  to  (iii)  that  nobody  minds  a  litde  inno¬ 
cent  exhibitionism  ^  la  John  Wain  or  John  Raymond,  so  long 
as  the  reviewer  does  his  duty  by  the  book  he  has  in  front  of  him. 
It  is  (i),  of  course,  that  is  the  real  bone  of  contention.  The 
literary  world  is  a  comparatively  small  one,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  book  comes  along  to  every  reviewer  which  is  complicated 
by  personal  relations. 

Leslie  Stephen,  in  the  shrewd  ‘Thoughts  on  Criticism’ 
recently  disinterred  by  S.  O.  A.  Ullmann  (Men,  Bool(s  and 
Mountains,  1956),  saw  in  this  fact  a  practical  justification  of 
anonymous  reviewing.  ‘Why  should  I  not  condemn  a  man’s 
work  without  telling  him  that  I  personally  hold  him  to  be  a 
fool?  Why  should  literary  differences  be  embittered  by  per¬ 
sonal  feeling?’  Stephen’s  questions  were,  of  course,  rhetorical, 
and  they  invite  a  similar  retort.  Why  on  earth  should  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  reviewer  and  reviewed  be  subject  to  a  different 
morality  from  that  which  rules  in  every  other  pubfic  relation¬ 
ship  in  a  democratic  society?  In  a  collision  on  the  road  both 
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drivers  arc  required  to  disclose  their  identity;  in  the  head-on 
collisions  that  often  enliven  T.L.S.  only  one  party,  the  one  that 
has  been  run  into,  gives  a  name  and  address.  Why.?  Is  it  not 
a  kind  of  favouritism,  which  is  liable  to  breed  in  the  favoured 
a  superman  morality?  And  anyhow,  morality  apart,  such 
literary  class-divisions  are  bad  for  criticism.  Let  me  quote — to 
make  up  for  calling  him  an  exhibitionist — the  excellent  defini¬ 
tion  in  John  Wain’s  Preliminary  Essays  (1957,  p.  187) :  ‘Literary 
criticism  is  the  discussion,  between  equalsy  of  works  of  litera¬ 
ture,  with  a  view  to  establishing  common  ground  on  which 
judgments  of  value  can  be  based’  (my  italics).  T.L.S.  reviewing 
would  be  better  than  it  is  if  the  discussion  was  more  fully  one 
between  equals.  As  it  is,  the  effect  of  the  anonymity,  whatever 
the  particular  reviewer’s  intention  may  be,  is  to  seem  to  exalt 
him  to  a  status  of  superiority  over  both  reader  and  author.  It 
pulls  against  equality,  so  that  when  an  author  defends  himself 
the  anonymous  reviewer  is  never,  or  hardly  ever,  able  to  admit 
that  he  was  in  error.  Instead  we  get  that  unedifying  perfor¬ 
mance,  much  too  common  in  T.L.S.,  in  which  the  reviewer 
concentrates  on  the  weak  points  in  an  author’s  retort  and  turns 
a  conveniently  blind  eye  to  the  matters  in  which  the  author  has 
the  best  of  the  argument.  Such  intellectual  dishonesty  is  not 
inevitable  in  anonymous  reviewing,  but  it  is  noticeably  more 
frequent  in  T.L.S.  than  in  such  a  journal  as  the  Review  of 
English  Studies^  where  the  reviews  are  all  signed. 

As  I  see  it,  then,  the  weaknesses  of  T.LS.  are  almost  all 
traceable  to  this  survival  from  its  pre-critical  Edwardian  days. 
To-day,  except  as  providing  the  material  for  guessing  games  in 
Senior  Common  Rooms,  toe  practice  seems  to  me  to  serve  no 
reputable  purpose  whatever.  Is  it  over-optimistic  to  hope  that 
the  time  may  soon  be  ripe  for  a  Down-with-Anonymity  Depu¬ 
tation  to  Printing  House  Square?  Might  not  Nt.  Eliot,  for 
example,  be  persuaded  to  head  it?  T.L.S.  is  too  indispensable 
a  feature  of  our  culture  to  be  allowed  to  remain  less  good  than 
it  might  be  simply  because  of  a  demonstrably  defective  proce¬ 
dure  of  presentation.  In  the  meantime,  readers  of  Essays  in 
Criticism  can  follow  the  lead  given  by  Leavis  and  Lewis  with 
Paradise  Lost  and  its  Critics  and  submit  letters  of  protest  when¬ 
ever  they  feel  serious  injustice  has  been  done.  Tfie  Editor  and 
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his  Assistant  were  kind  enough  to  check  my  facts  in  an  earlier 
draft  of  this  article,  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  always  allow  the 
voice  of  reason  to  be  heard.  In  my  time  I  have  written  many 
letters  to  T.L.5.,  and  they  have  always  been  printed  in  full. 
On  one  memorable  occasion  (i  March  1941),  what  I  wrote  as  a 
letter  was  promoted  to  the  status  of  a  signed  article,  and  I  was 
paid  for  it! 


3^3 


Le  Pere  Goriot  Re-considered 

P.  /.  YARROW 

‘THE  view  that  Le  Ph'e  Goriot  is  Balzac’s  masterpiece,’  writes 
Mr.  Martin  Turnell  in  his  'Novel  in  France  (1950),  ‘seems  to  be 
common  to  his  admirers  and  to  hostile  critics  like  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Henry  James  who  both  wrote  damaging  essays  on  him. 
This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  critic  has  no  right  to  temporize. 
I  must  therefore  record  my  opinion  that  far  from  being  a 
masterpiece,  it  is  as  a  whole  one  of  the  worst  of  Balzac’s  mature 
works,  that  it  is  mainly  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  his  most 
characteristic  vices  as  a  novelist  and  that  the  chief  reason  for 
examining  it  in  detail  is  to  try  to  correct  some  of  the  exaggerated 
estimates  of  previous  writers.’ 

Mr.  Turnell’s  low  opinion  of  Le  Pere  Goriot^  and  of  Balzac’s 
works  in  general,  has  remained  unchallenged.  This  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  :  Mr.  Turnell’s  opinion,  though  unfair,  cannot  safely  be 
ignored.  As  a  contributor  to  Scrutiny  and  the  author  of  several 
volumes  on  French  literature,  Mr.  Turnell  has  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  standing  as  a  critic.  Nor  is  his  condemnation  of  Balzac 
unique:  Mr.  Leavis  has  slated  Goriot  in  The  Great  Tradition; 
and  the  fact  that  the  B.B.C.,  normally  so  sensitive  to  centenaries, 
completely  ignored  the  centenary  of  Balzac’s  death  in  1950, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  British  public  in  general  cares  as  li^e 
for  Balzac  as  Mr.  Turnell.  His  judgment,  therefore,  seems  to 
deserve  more  serious  examination  that  it  has  so  far  received. 

Mr.  Turnell,  then,  finds  the  following  weaknesses — typical 
of  Balzac — in  Le  Pire  Goriot ; 

(i)  It  is  melodramatic.  ‘The  arrest  of  Vautrin  shows  Balzac 
at  his  worst  ...  It  is  a  perfect  example  of  Balzac’s  Light  Pro¬ 
gramme  manner.  For  this  is  crude  melodrama  .  .  .  Vautrin  is 
a  borrowing  from  the  roman  frenitique  which  has  been  trans¬ 
ported  bodily  into  the  novel.’  Moreover,  the  ‘preoccupation 
with  “atmosphere”  is  another  link  with  the  writers  of  “detec¬ 
tive  fiction”. 
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(2)  The  characters  are  weak.  ‘In  another  place  we  are  told : 
“M.  Poiret  ctait  une  esp^e  de  m&anique.”  MScanique  was  a 
favourite  word  of  Balzac’s,  and  it  explains  why  we  so  often  have 
the  sensation  that  his  characters  are  marionettes  whose  gestures, 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  have  a  hypnotic  effect  which 
reminds  us  of  a  nightmare.  They  are  grotesque  and  somehow 
frightening,  but  you  feel  that  at  any  moment  the  springs  may 
give  way  and  the  whole  apparatus  collapse  into  a  mass  of  metal, 
rag  and  sawdust.’  And  or  Goriot,  Mr.  Turnell  writes :  ‘There 
is  no  reason  why  a  novelist  should  not  put  simple  souls  into  his 
books,  but  his  characters  are  after  all  the  instruments  which  he 
uses  to  express  a  particular  experience  and  we  cannot  be  in¬ 
different  to  the  fact  that  the  choice  of  a  sentimentalized  figure 
like  Goriot  is  the  sign  of  a  defective  view  of  life.  For  this 
account  of  his  limitations  is  the  prelude  to  the  main  theme  of 
the  book — the  obsession  with  his  daughters  which  brings  him 
to  destruction.’  He  denies  that  Goriot  is  comparable  with  Lear : 
‘One  critic  [i.e.  Leavis]  has  suggested  that  Shelley’s  Ccnci  is  a 
more  suitable  term  of  comparison;  and  in  both  works  we  find 
the  same  hysteria,  the  same  lack  of  feeling  for  language  and 
the  same  surrender  to  the  most  dubious  form  of  inspiration.’ 

(3)  The  criticism  of  society  is  inadequate:  ‘The  reflections 
of  Mme  de  Beauscant  and  Vautrin  on  “life”  arc  distressing  in 
their  banality.’ 

*  *  »  • 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Turnell  misrepresents  the  novel. 
Despite  the  title,  the  main  theme  is  not  the  story  of  Goriot  and 
his  daughters,  which  is  only  one  strand,  though  an  important 
one,  in  a  complex  web.  The  central  character  in  the  book  is, 
of  course,  Rastignac;  and  the  novel  is  essentially  the  story  of  his 
introduction  to  society — a  Bildungsroman,  in  fact.  Goriot, 
except  in  the  introductory  section  of  the  book,  is  seen  through 
Rastignac’s  eyes  and  in  relation  to  him.  Considered  as  the  story 
of  Goriot,  the  novel  is  full  of  irrclcvancics  and  digressions;  seen 
as  the  story  of  Rastignac,  it  appears  as  a  beautifully  balanced 
work — ‘la  reunion  de  plusicurs  sujets  autour  d’unc  idee  dircc- 
tricc,’  as  Bard^he  puts  it — as  a  novel  in  which  a  central  theme 
informs  every  part,  every  character  and  every  episode — in  fact. 
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as  a  work  having  ‘organisation’,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Leavis  uses  the  word. 

The  central  character,  then,  is  Rastignac,  and  the  central 
theme  is  society.  At  the  opening  of  the  novel,  Rastignac  is  a 
young  man  just  beginning  his  career  in  Paris;  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  he  comes  to  realise  the  nature  of  society,  and  his 
attitude  to  it  crystallises.  Around  him  are  grouped  a  number  of 
characters,  each  illustrating  a  different  aspect  of  society  or  a 
different  attitude  to  life.  The  essential  symbolism  of  the  novel 
is  summed  up  thus  by  Balzac:  ‘II  avait  vu  les  trois  grandes 
expressions  de  la  socicte :  I’Obcissance,  la  Lutte  et  la  Revoke;  la 
Famille,  le  Monde  et  Vautrin.  Et  il  n’osait  prendre  parti. 
L’Obcissance  ctait  ennuyeuse,  la  Revoke  impossible,  et  la  Lutte 
incertaine.’ 

Obedience — that  is  to  say,  morality  and  comparative  poverty 
— is  symbolised  by  Rastignac’s  family  and  by  the  majority  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Maison  Vauquer — Poiret,  Mme  Couture,  Mme 
Vauquer,  and  Bianchon.  Rastignac’s  family  and  Mme  Couture 
show  us  the  noble,  idyllic  side  of  this  attitude;  they  exemplify 
uncomplaining  devotion  to  one’s  task,  the  ‘pocsie  du  devoir’,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  of  Vigny’s:  Poiret  and  Mme  Vauquer  show 
its  sordid  side.  Rastignac’s  mother,  aunt,  and  sisters  are  content 
to  live  on  their  small  estate  in  the  country,  with  an  income  of 
3,000  francs  a  year,  over  a  third  of  which  is  sent  to  Rastignac, 
who  can  count  on  them  to  make  further  sacrifices,  willingly  and 
uncomplainingly,  should  he  wish.  Mme  Couture  is  a  widow 
living  on  a  small  pension,  generous  enough  to  look  after  a  dis¬ 
tant  relative,  Victorine  Taillefer.  Poiret,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  a  minor  civil  servant,  performing  some  necessary,  but  sor¬ 
did,  task;  and  he  is  now  living  in  poverty-stricken  retirement, 
ignoble,  besotted,  and  revolting.  His  relevance  to  Rastignac’s 
life  is  emphasised  by  Vautrin :  ‘Le  travail,  compris  conrnie  vous 
le  comprenez  en  ce  moment,  donne,  dans  les  vieux  jours,  un 
appartement  chez  maman  Vauquer,  k  des  gars  de  la  force  de 
Poiret.’  With  Poiret  may  be  grouped  Mme  Vauquer,  the  type 
of  the  boarding-house-keeper,  slovenly,  stingy,  a  purveyor  of 
squalid  lodgings  and  indifferent  meals,  ready  to  increase  her 
profits  by  petty  acts  of  dishonesty,  and  incapable  of  a  disin¬ 
terested  thought  or  deed. 
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All  these,  whether  honest  or  dishonest,  contented  or  discon¬ 
tented,  are  failures  in  society.  Bianchon,  however,  represents 
contented,  uncomplaining  devotion  to  duty,  and  is  destined  to 
be  a  success.  He  is  a  philosopher :  ‘Moi,’  he  says,  ‘je  suis  heureux 
de  la  ^tite  existence  que  je  me  crarai  en  province,  ou  je  suc- 
c6derai  tout  betement  a  mon  p^e.  Les  affections  de  Thomme 
sc  satisfont  dans  Ic  plus  petit  cerclc  aussi  plcincment  que  dans 
unc  immense  circonfcrcncc.  Napoleon  nc  dinait  pas  deux  fois, 
ct  nc  pouvait  pas  avoir  plus  de  maitrcsscs  qu’en  prend  un 
etudiant  cn  mcdccinc  quand  il  cst  interne  aux  Capucins.  Notre 
bonheur,  mon  cher,  tiendra  toujours  entre  la  plantc  de  nos  pieds 
ct  notre  occiput;  ct,  qu’il  cofitc  un  million  par  an  ou  cent  louis, 
la  perception  intrinseque  en  est  la  meme  au  dedans  de  nous.’ 
Bianchon’s  outlook  is  that  which  Balzac  regards  as  the  wisest. 
Rastignac,  who  chooses  another  course,  urges  him  at  the  end  of 
the  brok  to  go  on  as  he  has  begun :  ‘Mon  ami,  va,  poursuis  la 
destine  modcste  a  laquelle  tu  bornes  tes  desirs.  Moi,  je  suis  en 
enfer,  ct  il  faut  que  j’y  rcstc.  -Quclque  mal  que  Ton  te  disc  du 
monde,  crois-lc !  Il  n’y  a  pas  de  Juvenal  qui  puisse  cn  pcindre 
I’horreur  couverte  d’or  ct  de  pierreries.’  Bianchon,  in  fact,  is 
the  antithesis  of  Rastignac,  as  Lucicn  de  Rubempre,  in  Illusions 
Perdues,  is  the  antimesis  of  d’Arthez  and  his  companions. 
Bianchon  and  Rastignac,  the  attraction  of  hard  work  and  the 
appeal  of  an  easy  fortune,  arc  both,  of  course,  sides  of  Balzac 
himself. 

Rastignac  would  like  to  be  a  Bianchon,  but  he  cannot:  he 
lacks  perseverance,  he  is  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  society, 
and  he  recoils  from  the  mediocrity  which  is  all  that  hard  work, 
as  Vautrin  points  out,  can  be  expected  to  bring  him.  The  other 
courses  open  to  him,  then,  arc  RSvolte  and  Lutte.  This  is  where 
Vautrin  comes  in.  His  role  in  the  novel  is  essential  and  three¬ 
fold.  First  and  foremost,  he  symbolises  the  attitude  of  revolt; 
and  his  arrest,  which  Mr.  Turncll  characterises  as  crude  melo¬ 
drama,  is  necessary  to  show  that  this  attitude  cannot  succeed, 
that  crime  does  not  pay.  (Incidentally,  it  also  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bringing  out  the  degradation  of  Poirct  and  Mile 
Michonneau — for  Le  Phre  Goriot  is  a  very  close-knit  novel.) 
Second,  he  observes  and  comments  on  society,  and,  in  fact,  ful¬ 
fils  a  function  akin  to  that  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy. 
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And,  lasdy,  he  is  the  evil  genius  of  Rastignac,  the  tempter,  to 
whose  wiles,  however,  Rastignac  docs  not  quite  succumb. 

There  remains,  then,  the  third  attitude,  that  of  struggle,  that 
of  the  adventurer  in  society,  which  is  the  one  Rastignac  finally 
adopts.  He  is  not  sufficiently  noble  to  follow  the  example  of 
Bianchon;  not  sufficiently  evil  to  sell  himself  to  Vautrin.  He 
chooses  the  middle  course,  that  of  weakness,  symbolised  in  the 
novel  by  the  various  society  ladies,  dandies  and  adventurers  he 
meets,  by  Rastignac  himself,  and  by  Mile  Michonneau.  There 
is  no  idealisation  in  the  novel  either  of  the  society  which  Ras¬ 
tignac  wishes  to  enter,  or  of  the  means  by  which  success  in  it  is 
to  be  won.  Indeed,  Balzac  stresses  that  between  Lutte  and 
RevoltCy  between  the  criminal  like  Vautrin  and  the  successful 
member  of  society,  there  is  no  clear  moral  distinction  to  be 
drawn.  T1  vit  le  monde  comme  il  cst:  les  lois  ct  la  morale 
impuissantes  chez  les  riches,  ct  vit  dans  la  fortune  V ultima  ratio 
mundi' 

The  picture  of  society  we  arc  given — and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  truth :  Balzac  had  had  two  or  three  years’  experience 
of  it  when  he  wrote  Goriot^  and  in  the  main  his  account  tallies 
with  that  of  his  contemporary,  Stendhal — ^is  not  an  attractive 
one.  Society  life  is  a  desperate  struggle  for  existence,  and  its 
various  facets  arc  illustrated  in  the  novel  by  different  characters. 
Social  success  is  not  happiness :  luxury  and  glamour  involve  a 
desperate  need  for  money,  which  overrides  all  scruples.  As 
Goriot’s  daughters  bleed  their  father,  so  Rastignac  bleeds  his 
mother  and  sisters.  The  key  to  success  is  hypocrisy  and  oppor¬ 
tunism;  even  love  must  be  used  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Mme  dc 
Nucingen’s  love  for  Rastignac  originates  in  her  desire  to  gain 
entry  into  a  higher  social  sphere;  his  love  for  her — a  ‘passion  dc 
commandc’,  Balzac  calls  it — springs  from  his  desire  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world;  Adjuda-Pinto  abandons  Mme  de  Beauscant 
to  make  a  profitable  marriage.  For  the  men,  in  general,  a  love 
affair  is  a  source  of  financial  profit.  Genuine  feeling  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  and  a  danger :  hence  the  downfall  of  Mmes  dc  Beauscant 
and  dc  Langcais.  Women,  being  less  skilled  in  controlling  their 
emotions  than  men,  arc  more  unhappy :  it  is  not  Adjuda-Pinto 
or  Montriveau  or  Maxime  dc  Traillcs  or  Marsay  who  suffer, 
but  their  mistresses  —  Mme  dc  Beauscant,  Mme  dc  Langcais, 
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Mmc  dc  Rcstaud  and  Mmc  dc  Nucingcn;  and  if  the  last  two 
suffer  less  from  love  than  the  two  former,  it  is  because  their  love 
is  less  pure,  less  disinterested.  But  success,  even  by  the  cold¬ 
blooded  exploitation  of  human  emotion,  is  uncertain;  and,  in 
contrast  to  Mmc  dc  Bcauscant  and  Mmc  dc  Langeais,  who 
arc  too  sincere  to  succeed,  we  arc  shown  Mile  Michonneau,  the 
cx-courtesan  or  femme  entretenuey  whose  attempt  to  exploit 
human  passions  has  brought  her  to  the  same  ignominious 
degradation  to  which  a  lifetime  of  debasing  drudgery  has 
brought  Poirct.  There  is  no  certain  receipt  for  success  in  life. 

The  more  deeply  involved  with  society  Rastignac  becomes, 
the  less  unselfish  and  disinterested  he  is;  and  the  stages  of  his 
moral  deterioration  arc  skilfully  depicted.  He  begins  by  being 
determined  to  make  his  way  by  hard  work;  then  he  resolves 
to  combine  study  with  social  life,  but  the  compromise  is  impos¬ 
sible  :  having  made  up  his  mind  to  work  all  night  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  he  feels  tired  and  goes  to  bed.  He  visits  Mmc 
Rcstaud,  and,  humiliated  by  fus  poverty,  takes  a  cab  he  cannot 
afford;  he  champions  Goriot,  but  mulcts  his  own  family  in 
order  to  set  up  as  a  man  of  fashion.  Vautrin  shows  him  that 
he  must  choose  between  hard  work  and  mediocrity,  or  wealth 
achieved  by  more  or  less  dishonourable  means.  Rastignac  recoils 
from  the  crime  Vautrin  proposes,  and  resolves  to  make  his  for¬ 
tune  by  means  of  Mmc  dc  Nucingcn;  but,  as  his  need  for  money 
grows,  Vautrin’s  proposition  proves  more  and  more  attractive 
to  him :  and  though  he  never  quite  succumbs  to  the  temptation, 
he  docs  go  so  far  as  to  flirt  with  Victorinc  Taillcfcr  in  the  midst 
of  his  courtship  of  Mme  dc  Nucingcn.  When  he  finds  Mmc 
dc  Nucingcn  determined  to  go  to  Mmc  Bcauscant’s  ball, 
despite  her  father’s  illness,  he  is  shocked,  but  too  selfish  to  try 
to  dissuade  her :  she  would  never  forgive  him.  After  Goriot’s 
death,  the  book  ends  with  Rastignac,  disillusioned,  defying 
society :  ‘Et  pour  premier  actc  dc  defi  qu’il  portait  ^  la  Society,’ 
notes  Balzac,  ironically,  ‘Rastignac  alia  diner  chez  madamc  dc 
Nucingcn.’ 

«  •  *  « 

A  study  of  society,  then — a  complex  and  penetrating  study — 
such  is  this  novel,  in  which  the  story  of  Goriot  is  one  episode, 
giving  Rastignac  an  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  society,  and 
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illustrating  the  exploitation  of  family  affections  for  selfish  ends 
and  the  defeat  of  genuine  emotion  by  society.  In  neither  respect 
is  Goriot  an  isolated  phenomenon.  Mme  de  Beaus6uit  and 
Mme  de  Langeais  are  also  there  to  show  the  vulnerability  of 
genuine  feeling;  and  the  retirement  of  Mme  de  Beauseant  and 
the  death  of  Goriot  run  parallel,  and  together  terminate  the 
book.  That  the  two  events  are  intended  to  be  grouped  together 
is  made  clear  by  Rastignac,  who  is  common  to  both,  and  who 
also  draws  the  mor^ :  ‘Comment  les  grands  sentiments 
s’allieraient'ils,  en  effet,  a  une  socictc  mesquine,  petite,  super- 
ficielle?’  Similarly,  Goriot  and  his  daughters  are  not  the  only 
example  of  the  exploitation  of  affection  by  self-interest.  ‘Si  elles 
[i.e.  society  ladies  in  general]  ne  savent  pas  se  vendre,’  says 
Vautrin,  ‘elles  ^ventreraient  leurs  meres  pour  y  chercher  de  quoi 
briller.’  Goriot’s  devotion  is  paralleled  by  the  sacrifices  of  Ras- 
tignac’s  family,  and  Rastignac  compares  himself  to  Goriot's 
daughters.  ‘De  quel  droit  maudirais-tu  Anastasie?’  he  asks  him¬ 
self;  ‘tu  viens  d’imiter  pour  Tcgoisme  de  ton  avenir  ce  qu’elle 
a  fait  pour  son  amant!  Qui  d’elle  ou  de  toi,  vaut  mieux?’  In 
contrast,  we  have  Victorine  Taillefer,  the  devoted  daughter, 
whose  affection  is  spurned  by  her  father  and  brother. 

The  Goriot  episode  brings  us  to  the  second  main  point — that 
Goriot  is  much  less  sentimentalised,  that  Balzac’s  attitude  to 
him  is  much  less  uncritical,  than  Mr.  Leavis  and  Mr.  Turnell 
suggest.  Vautrin  is  made  to  class  Goriot,  along  with  gamblers, 
collectors  and  gourmands,  as  an  ‘homme  a  passions’ — a  warn¬ 
ing,  surely,  that  we  are  not  to  take  his  sublimity  too  seriously. 
Balzac  has  no  illusions  about  his  character.  He  is  a  sentimental 
fool — ‘une  bete  solidement  bade,  capable  de  depenser  tout  son 
esprit  en  sentiment.’  In  everything  but  his  own  line  of  business 
he  is  a  fool;  his  person  is  unprepossessing,  and  his  speech  and 
habits  arc  common;  and  he  is  not  a  particularly  good  man — he 
made  his  fortune  by  gross  profiteering,  and  he  ruins  a  competitor 
for  playing  a  trick  on  him.  He  has  no  insight  into  his  daughters* 
minds :  he  is  cither  convinced  that  they  do  not  love  him  at  all, 
or  that  their  affection  is  equal  to  his  own,  neither  of  which  is 
true.  It  is  symbolic  that,  at  the  end,  after  railing  against  them 
immoderately — ‘Cc  sont  dcs  infames  dcs  sc»cratcs;  jc  les 
abomine,  jc  les  maudis;  je  me  rcl^verai,  la  nuit,  de  mon  cercueil 
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pour  Ics  rcmaudirc’ — he  should  die  caressing  the  heads  of  Ras- 
tignac  and  Bianchon,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  his  daughters. 

His  love  for  his  daughters  has,  of  course,  its  sublime  side;  but 
Balzac,  if  at  one  moment  he  refers  to  him  as  ‘ce  Christ  de  la 
Paternitc’,  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  a  reverse  side  too. 
Goriot’s  love  is  not  only  excessive,  but  blind  and  foolish  as  well. 
He  has  spoilt  his  daughters,  and  still  spoils  them — as  when  he 
encourages  Delphine’s  liaison  with  Rastignac  (his  motives,  in¬ 
cidentally,  are  not  unselfish :  he  will  see  more  of  her  if  she  loves 
Rastignac).  He  has  brought  his  misfortunes  on  his  own  head, 
like  an  Aristotelian  hero :  ‘ Je  suis  un  miserable,  je  suis  justement 
puni.  Moi  seul  ai  cause  les  desordres  de  mes  filles,  je  les  ai 
gatces.’  He  is  possessive,  too :  ‘Je  veux  mes  filles !  je  les  ai  faites ! 
elles  sont  a  moi!’  he  cries  on  his  deathbed;  and  he  hates  his 
sons-in-law  who  have  taken  his  daughters  from  him :  ‘Le  gen- 
dre  est  un  scclcrat  qui  gate  tout  chez  une  fillc,  il  souille  tout.’ 
And  this  last  sentence  is  not  the  only  hint  in  the  novel  that  there 
is  an  element  of  sexual  aberration  in  his  love.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  tKat  his  paternal  fondness  began  to 
be  excessive,  we  are  told;  and  he  is  made  to  say:  ‘Mes  filles, 
e’etait  mon  vice  h  moi;  elles  ^taient  mes  maitresses,  enfin  tout!’ 
He  wants  physical  contact  with  them :  ‘Est-ce  bon  de  se  frotter 
a  sa  robe,  de  se  mettre  4  son  pas,  de  partager  sa  chaleur!’  In 
Delphine’s  presence,  he  behaves  like  a  lover :  ‘II  se  couchait  aux 

{>ieds  de  sa  fille  pour  les  baiser;  il  la  regardait  longtemps  dans 
es  yeux;  il  frottait  sa  tete  contre  sa  robe;  enfin  il  faisait  des 
folies  comme  en  aurait  fait  I’amant  le  plus  jeune  et  le  plus 
tendre.’ 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Balzac  does  not  mean  to 
imply  sexual  aberration.  He  does  not  elsewhere  shrink  from  it : 
Lesbianism  is  the  subject  of  La  Fille  aux  Yeux  d’Or,  and  Sar- 
razine  deals  with  a  young  man  who  finds  that  the  opera  singer 
with  whom  he  has  fallen  in  love  is  really  a  castrato.  And  are 
we  not  meant  to  infer  potential  abnormality  in  Vautrin?  If 
Racine  had  to  provide  Hippolyte  with  a  mistress,  in  order  that 
his  coldness  to  PhMre  should  not  incur  the  lewd  gibes  of  the 
petits-maitres  of  his  day,  it  is  unlikely  that  Balzac,  of  all  people, 
could  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  exposed  Vautrin — 
with  his  indifference  to  women,  and  his  tenderness  towards 
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handsome  young  men  (the  ‘tres  beau  jeune  homme  qu’il  aimait 
beaucoup’  and  Rastignac  in  this  novel,  and  Lucien  de  Rubempre 
in  Splendeurs  et  Miseres) — to  a  similar  charge.  It  seems  clear, 
then,  that  Balzac  has  deliberately  made  Goriot’s  paternal  affec¬ 
tion  excessive,  abnormal,  and  imhealthy. 

Balzac’s  conception  of  the  relations  between  parents  and 
children  is,  thus,  not  a  romantic  or  sentimental  one.  As  he  sees 
Goriot’s  faults,  so  he  analyses  the  causes  which  have  weakened 
the  ties  between  him  and  his  daughters — causes  which  can 
estrange  any  children  from  their  parents.  Firsts  marriage;  for, 
if  Goriot’s  daughters  have  been  unable  to  offer  their  father  an 
apartment  in  their  houses,  it  is  chiefly  through  the  opposition  of 
their  husbands.  Here  Goriot’s  daughters  are  in  no  way  excep¬ 
tional.  ‘Ici’,  says  Mme  de  Beauscant,  ‘la  belle-fille  est  de  la 
dernicre  impertinence  avec  le  beau-pere,  qui  a  tout  sacrilie  pour 
son  fils.  Plus  loin,  un  gendre  met  sa  belle-mere  a  la  porte.’ 
Second^  the  fact  of  moving  in  different  social  milieux.  ‘Cc  pere 
Doriot,’  to  quote  Mme  de  Beauscant  again,  ‘n’aurait-il  pas  etc 
une  tache  de  cambouis  dans  le  salon  de  ses  filles?’  And  Goriot 
tells  us  that  his  daughters,  after  their  brilliant  marriages,  ‘com- 
mcn^aient  a  rougir  de  moi.  Voila  cc  que  e’est  que  de  bien 
clever  ses  enfants.’  Thirds  parental  possessivcncss.  It  is  generally 
accepted  nowadays  that  it  is  unwise  for  married  children  to  live 
with  their  parents.  This,  in  effect,  is  what  Dclphinc  de  Nucingen 
points  out  to  Rastignac,  when  she  says:  ‘Voyez-vous?  quand 
mon  pere  cst  avec  nous,  il  faut  etre  tout  ^  lui.  Cc  sera  pourtant 
bien  genant  quelqucfois.’  ‘Eugene,’  continues  Balzac,  ‘qui 
s’etait  senti  deja  plusicurs  fois  dcs  mouvements  de  jalousie,  nc 
pouvait  pas  blamcr  cc  mot,  qui  renfermait  le  principc  de  toutes 
Ics  ingratitudes.’ 

Leslie  Stephen  compares  Anastasic  and  Dclphinc  to  Goncril 
and  Regan;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  compari¬ 
son  cannot  be  made.  Goriot’s  daughters  have  both  good  and 
bad  qualities.  They  arc  selfish,  having  been  spoiled,  for  which 
Goriot  has  only  himself  to  blame;  but  they  are  not  heartless. 
They  do  not  love  their  father  as  he  would  like;  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  that  can  be  said  on  their  behalf.  They  have  been 
brought  up  to  move  in  a  different  social  sphere;  and  no  child 
could  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  nature  such  as  Goriot’s.  Filial 
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ingratitude  is  partly  a  defence  against  parental  oppressiveness, 
and  it  is  no  accident  that  the  only  devoted  child  in  this  book  is 
Victorine  Taillefer,  who  has  known  no  parental  affection  at  all. 
But  Goriot’s  daughters  do  love  their  father,  and  they  are  capable 
of  genuine  feeling.  Mme  de  Restaud  is  genuinely  in  love  with 
Maxime  de  Trailles,  and  her  grief  at  her  father^  deathbed  is 
sincere.  Mme  de  Nucingen  refuses  to  give  up  her  one  chance 
of  satisfying  her  social  ambitions,  when  her  father  is  ill;  but  she 
is  kind-hearted,  and  fond  of  her  father  and  sister.  She  is  the 
more  affectionate  of  the  two,  says  Goriot;  and  when  her  sister 
confesses  her  troubles,  ‘Madame  de  Nucingen  la  saisit  ^  plein 
corps,  la  baisa  tendrement,  et  I’appuyant  sur  son  coeur : — Ici,  tu 
seras  toujours  aimee  sans  etre  jugee,  lui  dit-elle.’  It  is  not  their 
fault  that  they  cannot  go  to  their  father’s  deathbed;  and  if  they 
extract  money  from  him,  it  is  because  they  have  no  other  resource 
in  face  of  the  demands  of  their  social  ambitions  and  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  their  lovers — and  if  they  have  lovers  and  are  unhappy  in 
their  marriages,  it  is  because,  their  father  indulgently  allowed 
them  to  choose  their  own  husbands.  All  their  faults  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  fact  that  their  faith  has  spoilt  them. 

Goriot  and  his  daughters,  then,  are  painted  neither  wholly 
white  nor  wholly  black;  and  their  relations  are  realistically 
analysed.  Their  problem  is  potentially  that  of  all  parents  and 
children;  but  only  with  a  father  like  Goriot  can  all  the  poten¬ 
tialities  become  actual,  which  is  a  justification  of  Balzac’s  choice 
of  character. 


In  conclusion,  then :  a  complex  study  of  society,  and  of  the 
various  attitudes  one  may  adopt  towards  it;  and  a  careful  study, 
with  universal  implications,  of  the  relations  between  parents 
and  children — those  are  the  two  main  themes  of  the  novel;  and 
they  are  superbly  handled.  The  skilful  use  of  contrast  (between 
the  glamour  of  society  and  the  squalor  of  the  boarding  house, 
between  the  outward  splendour  of  its  members  and  their  in¬ 
ward  wretchedness,  betweeen  the  life  of  Goriot  and  that  of  his 
daughters);  the  masterly  alternation  of  the  scenes  of  high  life 
with  those  set  in  the  maison  Vauquer;  the  excellence  of  the 
descriptions,  of  the  narrative,  of  the  characters  (Rastignac,  Mme 
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Vauqucr,  Mmc  dc  Bcauseant,  and  Goriot’s  daughters,  for 
example,  not  to  mention  Goriot  himself);  and  the  delicate 
analysis  of  human  motives  and  relationships  (e.g.  the  liaison 
between  Delphine  and  Rastignac,  the  friendship  of  Mme  de 
Beauseant  and  Mme  de  Langeais,  besides  the  relations  between 
Goriot  and  his  daughters)  ^1  contribute  to  make  this  a  great 
novel. 


Hardy  s  Double-Visioned  Universe 
M.  A.  GOLDBERG 
I 

BASIC  to  The  Return  of  the  Native  is  an  aesthetic  norm  which 
Hardy  establishes  at  the  opening.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
beauty :  that  which  appeals  to  the  happy  and  joyous,  and  that 
which,  like  Egdon,  appeals  ‘to  a  more  recently  learnt  emotion’. 
The  first  is  ‘beauty  of  the  accepted  kind’,  an  orthodox  aesthetics 
of  the  ‘charming  and  fair’;  the  beauty  of  Egdon,  however, 
makes  its  appeal  to  a  ‘subtler  and  scarcer  instinct’,  one  which 
seems  to  be  threatening  ‘the  exclusive  reign  of  this  orthodox 
beauty’. 

The  new  Vale  of  Tempe  may  be  a  gaunt  waste  in  Thule : 
human  souls  may  find  themselves  in  closer  and  closer  har¬ 
mony  with  external  things  wearing  a  sombreness  distaste¬ 
ful  to  our  race  when  it  was  young.  The  time  seems  near, 
if  it  has  not  actually  arrived,  when  the  chastened  sublimity 
of  a  moor,  a  sea,  or  a  mountain  will  be  all  of  nature  that 
is  absolutely  in  keeping  with  the  moods  of  the  more  think¬ 
ing  among  mankind.  And  ultimately,  to  the  commonest 
tourist,  spots  like  Iceland  nay  become  what  the  vineyards 
and  myrtle-gardens  of  South  Europe  are  to  him  now  .  .  . 

Beauty  like  Egdon’s  is  that  of  ‘a  place  perfectly  accordant  with 
man’s  nature  .  .  .  like  man,  slightCvl  and  enduring  .  .  .  singu¬ 
larly  colossal  and  mysterious  in  its  swarthy  monotony,’  Hardy 
writes  in  this  opening  chapter;  and  later  (in  II,  vi)  he  adds  that 
‘ideal  physical  beauty  is  incompatible  with  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  coil  of  things.’ 

Underlying  this  aesthetic,  where  Real  Beauty  (the  sombre 
and  the  tragic)  is  differentiated  from  Ideal  Beauty  (the  fair  and 
charming)  is  Hardy’s  metaphysic,  where  Reality  (the  sobrict'/ 
and  tragedy  of  a  Eustacia  Vye  or  Tess  or  Jude)  is  differentiated 
from  Idealism  (the  gay  life  Eustacia  anticipates  in  Paris,  the 
glitter  Jude  envisions  at  Christminster).  This  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Real  and  tk-  ^deal,  the  Wv'':ld  external  to  self  and  the 
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world  of  aspirations  within  the  self,  is  the  key  to  Thomas 
Hardy,  since  his  cosmos  is  constructed  of  both  elements.  He 
does  not  deny  the  ontological  existence  of  the  ‘vineyards  and 
myrtle-gardens  of  South  Europe’ ;  he  denies  rather  their  validity 
as  a  criterion  of  ethico-aesthetic  judgments.  They  offer  ‘the 
mockery  of  a  place  too  smiling’.  Since  human  souls  are  in 
closer  harmony  with  the  sombre  and  tragic  in  Nature,  Egdon’s 
value  is  in  being  a  spot  ‘perfectly  accordant  with  man’s  nature’. 

Albert  J.  Guerard’s  conclusion  (Thomas  Hardy,  1949,  p. 
157)  that  the  novelist  ‘showed,  prior  to  ]ude  the  Obscure,  little 
understanding  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century’  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  forces  at  work 
in  The  Return  of  the  Native.  Hardy’s  double-visioned  universe 
emerges  from  a  reconciliation  of  two  major  Victorian  concepts 
— the  Darwinian  world  of  mechanical  science  and  natural  law, 
and  Arnold’s  world  of  culture  and  poetry — both  of  which 
Hardy  admits  with  a  kind  of  dialectical  tension  throughout  the 
novel.  Though  for  the  main  part  critics  have  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  Hardy’s  mechanism,  they  have  almost  invariably 
failed  to  identify  this  with  nineteenth-century  scientific 
currents,  or  to  relate  it  with  the  cultural  tradition  in  which  he 
wrote.  Thus,  Lascelles  Abercrombie  (Thomas  Hardy,  1912, 
pp.  111-112)  points  to  the  ‘critical  algebra’  and  ‘mathematical 
abstraction’  which  in  Hardy  reduce  character  to  formula  and 
life  to  a  series  of  fortuitous  accidents.  Similarly,  Robert  W. 
Stallman’s  analysis  of  the  novel  (‘Hardy’s  Hour-Glass  Novel,’ 
Sewanee  Review,  LV,  1947)  contends  that  it  ‘resolves  structur¬ 
ally  into  a  mechanical  concatenation  of  seven  hour-glass  plots,’ 
incidents  being  linked  together  in  an  iron  chain  of  cause-and- 
effect  and  revealing  an  inexorable  determination  ruling  the 
universe.  The  same  formula  is  repeated  in  the  full-length 
studies  by  Lionel  Johnson,  Samuel  Chew,  Joseph  Warren 
Beach  and  Harvey  C.  Webster.  It  has,  in  effect,  become  the 
sine  qua  non  of  Hardy  criticism. 

II 

Much  of  Hardy’s  double-visioned  universe  is  revealed  in 
his  handling  of  Time  throughout  The  Return  of  the  Native. 
His  concern  here  is  not  only  with  historical-geological  time. 
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but  also  with  the  immediate,  the  fluid  Now,  in  which  action 
takes  place.  Egdon’s  uniqueness  is  in  embodying  all  time.  To 
sit  upon  the  heath  is  ‘to  know  that  everything  around  and 
underneath  had  been  from  prehistoric  times  as  unaltered 
as  the  stars  overhead  .  .  .  The  great  inviolate  place  had  an  an¬ 
cient  permanence  which  the  sea  cannot  claim’  (I,  i).  The  same 
fires  that  light  the  barrow  now  blaze  up  from  ‘the  ashes  of  the 
original  British  pyre’  lit  to  Thor  and  Woden;  and  fittingly, 
for  these  Guy  Fawkes  celebrations  are  ‘lineal  descendants  from 
jumbled  Druidical  rites  and  Saxon  ceremonies’  (I,  iii).  Here  is 
‘a  tract  of  country  unaltered  from  that  sinister  condition  which 
made  Caesar  anxious  every  year  to  get  clear  of  its  glooms’  (I, 

vi) .  The  heath  is  reminiscent  of  ‘disaster  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
world  ...  the  last  plague  of  Egypt,  the  destruction  of  Senna¬ 
cherib’s  host,  the  agony  of  Gethsemane’  (V,  vii),  when  Eustacia 
Vye  on  her  last  night  follows  the  path  toward  Rainbarrow  to 
meet  with  Wildeve. 

This  is  the  geological  timclcssncss,  the  permanence  of  exis¬ 
tence  against  which  Eustacia  Vye  rebels.  The  glitter  of  life  in 
Paris,  ‘the  centre  and  vortex  of  the  fashionable  world  ’  (II,  i),  is 
what  attracts  her,  for  life  must  be  moving,  adventurous,  chang¬ 
ing.  And  so  Eustacia  cries,  ‘  “I  cannot  endure  the  heath  .  .  . 
The  heath  is  a  cruel  taskmaster  to  me”  ’  (III,  iii).  It  is  why  she 
is  attracted  to  Clym  Yeobright  who  has  tasted  of  this  other  life. 
And  therefore  on  her  ramblings  over  the  heath  Eustacia  carries 
‘her  grandfather’s  telescope  and  her  grandmother’s  hour-glass — 
the  latter  because  of  a  peculiar  pleasure  she  derived  from  watch¬ 
ing  a  material  representation  of  time’s  gradual  glide  away’  (I, 

vii) .  These  are  her  instruments  of  rebellion  against  the  perman¬ 
ence  of  the  heath.  In  them  are  embodied  the  flux  and  flow  she 
feels  to  be  a  greater  truth  than  permanence;  through  them  she 
can  give  the  heath  its  lie.  ‘  ‘‘Our  time  is  slipping,  slipping,  slip¬ 
ping  ...  I  dread  to  think  of  anything  beyond  the  present.  What 
is,  we  know,”  ’  she  insists.  ‘  ‘‘The  unknown  always  fills  my 
mind  with  terrible  possibilities  .  .  .  ”  ’  (III,  iv). 

But  there  is  more  than  this  tension  between  the  point-present 
and  the  ever-present  flow  of  time.  There  is  also,  to  turn  to 
Hardy’s  vocabulary,  a  similar  tension  established  between  scien¬ 
tific  and  poetic  diction.  Intellectual  and  mechanical  aspects  of 
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Scene  are  balanced  against  the  warm,  human,  lyrical  in  this 
typical  sentence : 

The  open  hills  were  airy  and  clear,  and  ...  a  stratum  of 
ensaffroned  light  was  imposed  on  a  stratum  of  deep  blue, 
and  behind  these  lay  still  remoter  scenes  wrapped  in  frigid 
grey  (II,  ii). 

Here,  the  fluidity  of  the  opening  phrase  is  followed  by  the  stiff, 
wooden,  harsh  phraseology  which  critics  have  made  much  of, 
though  not  without  ignoring  its  close  and  intimate  relationship 
with  the  poetic.  Similarly, 

The  scene  seemed  to  belong  to  the  ancient  world  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  when  the  forms  of  plants  were  few, 
and  of  the  fern  kind;  when  there  was  neither  bud  nor 
blossom,  nothing  but  a  monotonous  extent  of  leafage,  amid 
which  no  bird  sang.  (Ill,  v). 

The  vocabularly  can  be  simple,  resonant,  rhythmic :  ‘there  was 
neither  bud  nor  blossom,’  or  the  Keatsian  ‘amid  which  no  bird 
sang’.  But  interspersed  with  the  poetic  vision  is  the  dull  diction 
of  reports ;  ‘the  carboniferous  period,’  or  ‘a  monotonous  extent 
of  leafage’. 

This  juxtaposition  of  the  poetic  and  the  scientific  Latinised 
vocabularly  is  not  unconnected,  I  believe,  with  the  dialectical 
tension  Hardy  establishes  with  Time,  contrasting  the  perman¬ 
ence  of  Egdon  Heath  with  the  vortex  to  which  Eustacia  Vye 
aspires  in  Paris.  It  is  the  simultaneous  presence  of  both  these 
worlds  which  we  must  take  into  account  in  any  examination 
of  Hardy — the  new  mechanism  unleashed  by  Lyell  and  Darwin, 
Spencer  and  Huxley;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  attitudes 
traditional  to  Western  culture.  As  Delmore  Schwartz  points 
out  in  a  remarkable  article  on  Hardy’s  poetry  in  the  Southern 
Review  (1940),  much  as  ‘Hardy  is  a  partisan  of  the  new  view’, 
he  is  also  ‘acutely  conscious  always  of  the  old  view’,  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Sophocles  and  The  Bool^  of  Job. 

This  constant  pull  betwen  the  two  worlds — one  of  which  was 
seemingly  ‘dead’  for  Matthew  Arnold,  ‘the  other  powerless  to 
be  born’ — accounts  also  for  the  dark,  sombre,  pessimistic  Mood 
pervading  the  novel.  Critics  have  made  much  of  this,  but  only 
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by  divorcing  the  sobriety  from  the  poetic  handling  of  materials, 
which  tempers  and  creates  of  it  a  scene  not  of  despair  and  ugli- 
ness,  but  of  beauty  and  hope.  Thus,  the  (^ning  paragraphs  of 
The  Return  of  the  Native  appear  to  oner  a  pessimistic  and 
desolate  picture  of  the  external  world : 

A  Saturday  afternoon  in  November  was  approaching  the 
time  of  twilight,  and  the  vast  tract  of  unenclosed  wild 
known  as  Egdon  Heath  embrowned  itself  moment  by 
moment.  Overhead  the  hollow  stretch  of  whitish  cloud 
shutting  out  the  sky  was  as  a  tent  which  had  the  whole 
heath  for  its  floor. 

■  The  heaven  being  spread  with  this  pallid  screen  and  the 
earth  with  the  darkest  vegetation,  their  meeting-line  at  the 
horizon  was  clearly  marked.  In  such  contrast  the  heath 
wore  the  appearance  of  an  instalment  of  night  which  had 
taken  up  its  place  before  its  astronomical  hour  was  come : 
darkness  had  to  a  great  extent  arrived  hereon,  while  day 
stood  distinct  in  the  sky.  (I,  i) 

Here,  though,  is  not  Hardy  the  pessimist  and  mechanist,  but 
rather  Hardy  the  poet,  producing  beauty  from  desolation, 
creating  an  imagistic  pattern  of  the  heath  at  twilighty  a  wild 
that  embrowned  itself,  oallid  sky  above  and  darkest  vegetation 
below,  an  instalment  01  night  in  November. 

To  perceive  the  emptiness  and  desolation  of  Hardy’s  universe, 
without  relating  it  to  the  universe  of  poetry  and  values  against 
which  it  is  juxtaposed,  is  to  distort  the  very  essence  of  the  novel. 
It  is  the  simultaneous  vision  of  both  those  worlds — the  gloomy 
world  of  Egdon,  reflecting  the  tragic  forces  about  man;  and  the 
joyous  world  of  the  myrtle-gardens  of  South  Europe,  reflecting 
man’s  aspirations  —  which  represents  Hardy’s  cosmological 
view. 

Ill 

Hardy’s  universe  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Eustacia  Vye’s, 
however,  for  though  Hardy  admits  this  double  vision,  and  in¬ 
deed  strongly  implies  the  necessity  for  maintaining  it,  Eustacia 
Vye  is  cognisant  only  of  her  Ideal  and  what  ought-to-be.  Dark¬ 
ness,  sobriety,  desolation  is  the  predominant  Mood  against 
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which  the  poetic  glitters;  but  it  is  Character  that  emerges  most 
strongly  as  a  fiery  counterpart  of  Scene.  In  Eustacia  Vye  is 
embodied  the  all-pervasive  symbol  of  fire  which  flames  out 
within  the  novel,  a  light  antagonistic  to  the  darkness,  defiant 
of  its  gloom  and  foulness. 

Eustacia  is  first  seen  by  the  reddleman  as  a  dark  figure  on  a 
‘dark  pile  of  hills’,  her  figure  against  the  ‘still  light  sky’.  The 
summit  of  the  barrow,  ‘hitherto  the  highest  object  in  the  whole 
prospect  round,  was  surmounted  by  something  higher’.  Even 
nere,  in  this  distant  view  of  Eustacia,  she  stands  symbolically 
above  the  heath,  reaching  into  the  heavens  for  the  last  ray  of 
light.  When  the  men  and  women  of  Egdon  replace  her  there 
to  build  their  bonfire,  she  retreats  to  a  fire  of  her  own  making; 
though  small,  ‘its  glow  infinitely  transcends  theirs’  (1,  iii).  It 
is  her  signal  to  Wildeve,  who  comes  out  of  the  darkness,  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  flame,  just  as  he  came  to  her  the  preceding 
autumn,  when  she  lighted  a  signal  for  him  then;  and  just  as 
he  comes  to  her  again,  at  the  novel’s  close,  when  she  kindles  a 
furze,  waving  it  in  the  air  above  her  head. 

The  first  full  portrait  of  Eustacia  begins,  appropriately,  with 
her  hair :  ‘ . . .  a  whole  winter  did  not  contain  darkness  enough 
to  form  its  shadow :  it  closed  over  her  forehead  like  nightfall 
extinguishing  the  western  glow’.  Next,  Hardy  moves  on  to 
the  eyes : 

She  had  Pagan  eyes,  full  of  nocturnal  mysteries,  and  their 
light,  as  it  came  and  went,  and  came  again,  was  partially 
hampered  by  their  oppressive  lids  and  lashes . . .  Assuming 
that  the  souls  of  men  and  women  were  visible  essences, 
you  could  fancy  the  colour  of  Eustacia’s  soul  to  be  flame- 
like.  The  sparks  from  it  that  rose  into  her  dark  pupils  gave 
the  same  impression.  (I,  vii) 

It  is  this  embodiment  of  fire  and  light  within  Eustacia  Vye 
which  symbolises  her  rebellion  from  the  darkness  and  sombre¬ 
ness  of  the  universe,  her  persistent  refusal  to  accept  the  reality 
of  the  external  world  as  it  is,  for 

...  to  light  a  fire  is  the  instinctive  and  resistant  act  of  man 
when,  at  the  winter  ingress,  the  curfew  is  sounded  through- 
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out  Nature.  It  indicates  a  spontaneous,  Promethean  rebel¬ 
liousness  against  the  hat  that  this  recurrent  season  shall 
bring  foul  times,  cold  darkness,  misery  and  death.  Black 
chaos  comes,  and  the  fettered  gods  of  the  earth  say,  Let 
there  be  light.  (I,  iii) 

So  is  it  with  Eustacia  Vye,  the  fettered  goddess  of  the  earth. 
Instinctively,  spontaneously,  she  struggles  against  the  blackness, 
the  darkness,  the  misery,  the  death. 

In  a  chapter  entitled,  appropriately,  ‘Queen  of  Night’  (I, 
vii).  Hardy  describes  her  as  ‘the  raw  material  of  a  divinity’  who 
with  only  slight  preparation  could  have  succeeded  on  Olympus, 
for  ‘she  had  the  passions  and  instincts  which  make  a  model 
goddess’.  In  a  dim  light  she  might  be  mistaken  for  Athena, 
Artemis  or  Hera. 

But  celestial  imperiousness,  love,  wrath,  and  fervour  had 
proved  to  be  somewhat  thrown  away  on  netherward 
Egdon.  Her  power  was  limited,  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  limitation  had  biassed  her  development.  Egdon  was 
her  Hades,  and  since  coming  there  she  had  imbibed  much 
of  what  was  dark  in  its  tone,  though  inwardly  and  eter¬ 
nally  unreconciled  thereto.  Her  appearance  accorded  well 
with  this  smouldering  rebelliousness,  and  the  shady  splen¬ 
dour  of  her  beauty  was  the  real  surface  of  the  sad  and 
stifled  warmth  within  her. 

j 

The  rebelliousness,  however,  is  ‘directed  less  against  human  ; 
beings  than  against  certain  creatures  of  her  mind,  the  chief  of 
these  being  Etestiny’.  [ 

Though  her  greatest  desire  is  to  be  ‘loved  to  madness’,  it  is 
not  that  she  might  love  in  return  or  glory  in  the  exaltation  of 
being  adored,  but  rather  that  she  might  be  successful  in  con¬ 
quering  ‘a  year’s,  a  week’s,  even  an  hour’s  passion  from  any¬ 
where  while  it  could  be  won’.  Fittingly,  her  gods  arc  Napoleon, 
Strafford,  and  William  the  Conqueror.  She  has  all  the  aspects 
of  divinity,  ‘but  it  is  without  realm  of  hearts’  so  necessary  for 
the  role;  therefore,  she  alternates  between  disdain  for  the  heath, 
which  she  now  dominates,  and  aspiration  to  rule  over  some 
greater,  outer,  brighter  world;  between  disdainful  domination 
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of  the  men  she  meets  here,  and  aspiration  to  rule  over  men 
more  befitting  her  divinity.  She  idealises  Wildeve  ‘for  want  of 
a  better  object’;  but  eventually,  when  ‘the  glory  and  the  dream 
departed  from  the  man  with  the  first  sound  that  he  was  no 
longer  coveted  by  her  rival’,  she  perceives  his  mediocrity  (I,  xi). 
Even  when  she  stands  on  the  verge  of  disaster,  with  only  Wild¬ 
eve  standing  between  her  and  utter  desolation,  Eustacia 
laments :  ‘  “He’s  not  great  enough  for  me  to  give  myself  to — 
he  does  not  suffice  for  my  desire !  ...  If  he  had  been  a  Saul  or 
a  Bonaparte — ah !  But  to  break  my  marriage  vow  for  him — ^it 
is  too  poor  a  luxury !’’  ’  (V,  vii). 

This  is  Eustacia  Vye  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel. 
Bearing  elements  of  divinity,  rebellious  against  the  inferiority 
of  her  domain,  she  is  anxious  to  rule  over  a  more  fitting  realm. 
By  the  novel’s  close  even  Charley,  who  had  always  regarded 
her  ‘as  a  romantic  and  sweet  vision,  scarcely  incarnate’,  now 
sees  her  ‘leaning  like  a  helpless,  despairing  creature  against  a 
wild  wet  bank’.  The  proud  goddess  of  the  heath  has  been 
reduced  to  a  ‘crying  animal’,  reconciled  to  living  on  ‘as  a  pain¬ 
ful  object,  isolated,  and  out  of  place’.  What  has  brought  about 
the  fall  of  the  goddess?  What  has  reduced  her  to  this  animal 
state?  At  one  point  Eustacia  volunteers  the  answer : 

‘How  I  have  tried  and  tried  to  be  a  splendid  woman,  and 
how  destiny  has  been  against  me!  ...  I  was  capable  of 
much;  but  I  have  been  injured  and  blighted  and  crushed 
by  things  beyond  my  control !  O,  how  hard  it  is  of  Heaven 
to  devise  such  tortures  for  me,  who  have  done  no  harm  to 
Heaven  at  all !’ 

When  she  tries  to  understand  events,  she  can  only  think  ‘what 
a  sport  for  Heaven  this  woman  Eustacia  was’  (V,  iv-vii). 

Her  assumptions  about  causality,  however,  are  certainly  no 
more  valid  than  those  of  Susan  Nunsuch,  who  believes  her  wax 
image,  stuck  with  pins  and  melted  by  flames  while  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  is  repeated  backwards,  will  reduce  Eustacia  to  power- 
lessness,  atrophy,  and  annihilation.  There  is  no  Heaven  operat¬ 
ing  as  a  Force  within  the  novel,  no  Jupiter  hurling  thunderbolts, 
no  Pallas  Athene  intervening  in  the  ways  of  man;  and  Hardy 
is  remote  from  a  seventeenth-century  Milton  who  can  justify 


the  ways  of  God.  His  is  rather  the  late  Victorian  universe  that 
Walter  Pater  faces  in  his  essay  on  Winckelman,  where  he 
writes: 


The  chief  factor  in  the  thoughts  of  the  modern  mind  con¬ 
cerning  itself  is  the  intricacy,  the  universality  of  natural 
law,  even  in  the  moral  order.  For  us,  necessity  is  not,  as  of 
old,  a  sort  of  mythological  personage  without  us,  with 
whom  we  can  do  warfare.  It  is  rather  a  magic  web  woven 
through  and  through  us,  like  that  magnetic  system  of 
which  modern  science  speaks,  penetrating  us  with  a  net¬ 
work,  subtler  than  our  subtlest  nerves,  yet  bearing  in  it  the 
central  forces  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  if  Heaven  and  God  appear  at  all  in  The  Return  of  the 
Native^  they  are  not  forces  emenating  from  or  controlling  the 
natural  universe;  they  are  rather  within  the  aspirations  and 
ideals  of  Character.  And  what  we  feel  ought  to  be  and  what 
we  know  actually  is  arc  ‘not  to  be  confused  within  Hardy,  | 

though  he  urges  a  rather  sombre  reconciliation  between  these  ‘ 

two.  To  sec  Fate  or  God  or  Destiny  as  the  dominant  force  in 
Eustacia  Vyc’s  life,  except  as  a  natural  causal  factor,  is  to  deny  j 
ontological  reality,  the  operation  of  permanent,  mechanical, 
natural  laws  within  Hardy’s  Scene;  and  to  insist  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  those  natural  laws  are  the  primal  cause  for  Eustacia’s 
downfall  is  to  deny  the  ethical,  the  operation  of  human  aspira¬ 
tion  and  of  human  responsibilities  within  that  Scene.  Natural  l 
law,  or  ‘Fundamental  Energy’,  as  Hardy  calls  it  in  his  introduc-  ^ 
tion  to  The  Dynasts ^  may  appear  as  a  malignant  and  destructive  i 
force,  conflicting  with  human  aims  —  but  only  when,  like  f 
Eustacia  Vyc  or  Susan  Nunsuch,  the  reader  assumes  the  in¬ 
herent  evil  or  goodness  of  the  universe,  instead  of  an  inherent  j 
neutrality.  And  so,  when  critics  concern  themselves  with  j 
Chance  or  Fate  as  its  determining  cause,  viewing  the  novel  in 
terms  of  algebraic  patterns  or  mechanical  concatenations,  they  I 
are  in  effect  distorting  the  basic  universe  which  is  at  the  core  of 
The  Return  of  the  Native. 


3^3 


D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Attacks  on  Proust 
and  Joyce 
WILLIAM  DEAKIN 

LAWRENCE’S  literary  criticism  was  usually  subjective  in  the 
worst  sense :  devoted  (in  the  manner  of  Macaulay)  to  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  his  own  ideas,  for  which  the  subject  under  review 
provided  a  convenient  peg,  which  was  often  twisted  by  the 
weight  of  what  he  chose  to  hang  on  it.  But,  even  at  its  least 
objective,  it  is  always  high-spirited,  penetrating  and  forceful, 
and  these  qualities  are  all  apparent  in  his  one  general  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  his  major  contemporaries.  ‘Surgery  for  the 
Novel’,  although  violently  overstated,  at  least  sustains  concern 
with  its  objects,  and  it  constitutes  the  most  general  statement  of 
his  literary  position  that  we  have — apart  from  that  implied  in 
his  creative  work. 

He  proposes  to  enquire  whether  the  novel  is  in  its  infancy  or 
on  its  deathbed,  and  goes  on : 

‘Is  Ulysses  in  his  cradle?  Oh  dear !  What  a  grey  face !  .  .  . 
and  M.  Proust?  Alas!  You  can  hear  the  death-rattle  in 
their  throats.  They  can  hear  it  themselves.  They  are  listen¬ 
ing  to  it  with  acute  interest,  trying  to  discover  whether  the 
intervals  are  minor  thirds  or  major  fourths.  Which  is 
rather  infantile,  really. 

So  there  you  have  the  serious  novel  dying  in  a  very  long- 
drawn-out  fourteen-volume  death  agony,  and  absorbedly, 
childishly  interested  in  the  phenomenon.  “Did  I  feel  a 
twinge  in  my  little  toe,  or  didn’t  I?”  asks  every  character 
of  Mr.  Joyce  ...  or  M.  Proust.  “Is  my  aura  a  blend  of 
frankincense  and  orange-pekoe  and  boot-blacking,  or  is  it 
myrrh  and  bacon-fat  and  Shetland  tweed?”  .  .  . 

Which  is  the  dismal,  long-drawn-out  comedy  of  the  death¬ 
bed  of  the  serious  novel.  It  is  self-consciousness  picked  out 
into  such  fine  bits  that  the  bits  are  most  of  them  invisible. 
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and  you  have  to  go  by  the  smell.  Through  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pages,  Mr.  Joyce  and  Miss  Richardson  tear 
themselves  to  pieces,  strip  their  smallest  emotions  to  the 
finest  threads,  till  you  feel  that  you  are  sewed  up  inside  a 
wool  mattress  that  is  being  slowly  shaken  up,  and  you  are 
turning  to  wool  along  with  the  rest  of  the  wooliness.’ 

There  is  a  similar,  though  brief,  attack  in  Lady  Chattcrley  s 
Lover,  and  in  each  case  the  diagnosis  is  the  same.  The  patient 
is  dying  of  dropsy  and  atrophy,  brought  on  by  over-minute 
introspection  into  the  moments  of  sensation.  Unless  the  novel 
is  drastically  purged  of  this  and  takes  some  new  (but  unspecified) 
direction,  it  must  suffocate  under  the  stifling  weight  of  its  own 
elaborate  awareness,  and  will  distend  itself  to  the  point  at  which 
it  disintegrates. 

Proust  and  Joyce  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  to  the 
kind  of  self-consciousness  with  which  Lawrence  charges  them. 
The  mainspring  of  Proust’s*art  is  revealed  in  the  collective  title, 
A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu.  The  impulse  that  directs  it  is 
probably  familiar  to  most  of  us :  an  attempt  to  pin  down  certain 
moments  of  past  consciousness  by  a  precise  and  deliberate  act 
of  memory.  With  most  of  us,  this  remains  an  impulse,  which 
we  act  on  occasionally,  and  not  always  with  complete  success. 
With  Proust,  it  became  an  obsession  which  drove  him  into  a 
soundproof  room,  where  he  recorded  and  systematised  his 
memories  into  an  elaborate  masterpiece.  James  Joyce  (and  also 
Virginia  Woolf),  though  less  completely  obsessed  with  the  past, 
were  similarly  impelled  to  explore,  to  break  down,  to  refine, 
and  finally  to  capture  and  record  the  rich  complexity  of 
moments  of  past  consciousness.  That  both  of  these  writers  chose 
the  ‘stream  of  consciousness’  as  their  most  usual  method  of 
precise  communication,  while  Proust  reported  analytically,  and 
usually  in  the  first  person,  distinguishes  them  from  him  only 
incidentally :  all  three  aimed  at  the  same  comprehensiveness, 
the  same  minute  and  precise  definition  of  moments  of 
experience. 

Lawrence’s  antipathy  to  all  this  was  fundamental,  and  the 
objection  he  raised  was  (in  his  own  eyes)  essentially  a  moral 
one.  It  wasn’t  that  he  decried  precision  and  refinement  as  such ; 
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far  from  it — he  was  capable  of  both.  But  he  thought  that  their 
systematic  pursuit  led  to  a  kind  of  aesthetic  nihilism.  If  every 
moment  of  time  is  equally  interesting,  each  one  will  merit  equal 
treatment :  and  the  pulling-off  of  a  glove,  the  tasting  of  a  cup 
of  tea,  or  the  response  to  the  texture  of  a  fabric,  will  loom  as 
large  as  moments  of  profoimd  emotional  crisis.  He  objected  to 
what  he  took  to  be  the  promiscuous  acceptance  and  examination 
of  all  experience,  including  the  most  trivial;  and  to  the  corro¬ 
sion  of  value-judgments  which  he  thought  that  this  implied. 

But  is  this  acceptance  promiscuous,  and  does  it  necessarily 
corrode?  Close  examination  of  Proust  and  Joyce  suggests 
neither.  Ulysses  is  grey,  certainly;  and  Proust  is  long:  we  can 
admit  this  much  without  becoming  implicated  in  Lawrence’s 
denunciations.  We  can  go  further  and  admit  to  a  large  element 
of  truth  in  what  Lawrence  alleges;  but  we  need  not  thus  be 
driven  to  accept  his  death-sentence.  That  Lawrence’s  extreme 
position  was  untenable  will  perhaps  become  clear  if  we  examine 
Proust  at  his  brilliant  and  ingenious  worst — in  this  reminiscence, 
for  example,  from  the  narrator’s  boyhood,  of  the  countryside 
around  Combray : 

I  would  amuse  myself  by  watching  the  glass  jars  which  the 
boys  used  to  lower  into  the  Vivonne,  to  catch  minnows,  and 
which,  filled  by  the  current  of  the  stream,  in  which  they 
themselves  also  were  enclosed,  at  once  ‘containers’  whose 
transparent  sides  were  like  solidified  water,  and  ‘contents’ 
plunged  into  a  still  larger  container  of  liquid,  flowing 
crystal,  suggested  an  image  of  coolness  more  delicious  and 
more  provoking  than  the  same  water  in  the  same  jars  would 
have  done,  standing  upon  a  table  laid  for  dinner,  by 
showing  it  as  perpetually  in  flight  between  the  impalpable 
water,  in  which  my  hands  could  not  arrest  it,  and  the  in¬ 
soluble  glass,  in  which  my  palate  could  not  enjoy  it.  I 
decided  that  I  would  come  there  again  and  catch  fish;  I 
begged  for  and  obtained  a  morsel  of  bread  from  our 
luncheon-basket;  and  threw  into  the  Vivonne  pellets  which 
had  the  power,  it  seemed,  to  effect  a  chemical  precipitation, 
for  the  water  at  once  grew  solid  about  them  in  oval  clusters 
of  emaciated  tadpoles,  which  until  then  it  had  no  doubt 
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been  holding  in  solution,  ready  and  alert  to  enter  the  stage 

of  crystallisation. 

Here  there  are  two  levels  of  complexity.  In  the  description 
of  the  tadpoles  clustering  around  the  bread-pellets,  two  simple 
sensations  are  enriched  by  their  unexpected  juxtaposition. 
‘Chemical  precipitation’  takes  on  a  pictorial  vividness  which  it 
would  not  possess  when  expressed  in  a  textbook,  or  even  when 
experienced  in  a  laboratory;  and  the  response  of  the  tadpoles 
to  the  pellets  is  made  to  appear  more  immediate  and  directly 
determined  than  could  have  been  shown  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  use  of  a  scientific  metaphor.  In  the  response  to  the  jar 
plunged  into  the  river  the  network  of  sensations  and  compari¬ 
sons  is  more  complex,  and  the  perception  which  emerges  is 
constructed  from  a  series  of  more  specific  perceptions  which 
form  its  components.  We  may,  then,  define  perception  as  the 
complex  apprehension  of  two  or  more  sensations  in  relation  to 
each  other.  An  act  of  pcrcepfion  takes  place  with  an  immediacy 
and  wholeness  that  purely  conceptual  thinking  cannot  achieve, 
but  in  the  process  we  make  use  of  concepts  evoked  from  the 
memory  by  association,  which  arc  essential  to  its  establishment. 
Perceptions  vary  in  depth  and  significance  with  the  subtlety  and 
complexity  of  the  relationships  discovered  between  their  com¬ 
ponents,  and  (more  essentially)  with  the  range  and  width  of  the 
implications  they  evoke  and  the  associations  they  adjust  or 
create.  Proust’s  reminiscence  is  subtle  and  complex,  but  it  has 
very  little  significance,  and  no  moral  force;  it  effects  no  impor¬ 
tant  readjustment  of  ideas,  and  offers  no  suggestion  of  further 
implications.  It  illuminates,  but  it  does  so  only  over  a  very 
narrow  area  of  awareness,  and  its  cleverness  and  lucidity  cannot 
compensate  for  its  isolation  and  triviality. 

Most  (if  not  all)  of  Proust’s  defects  arc  of  this  kind,  and  can 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  his  writing  was  (among  other  things) 
an  act  of  recherche  into  the  past,  systematically  pursued.  He 
worked  on  a  vast  canvas,  big  enough  to  be  an  almost  complete 
presentation  of  the  French  social  structure,  and  thus  to  allow 
scope  for  a  scries  of  inter-relations  between  its  parts  which,  at 
their  broadest,  can  profitably  be  called  architectural.  That  the 
network  of  connexions  he  achieved  was  close  and  complex,  we 
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shall  hope  to  show.  But  there  are  longueurs  which  can’t  be  said 
to  contribute  to  the  important  themes  in  any  way,  and  which 
(like  my  extract),  though  always  clever  in  themselves,  are  not 
connected  to  any  other  passages  by  the  kinds  of  association  he 
achieves  elsewhere.  The  worst  of  these  will  scarcely  stand  up 
to  Lawrence’s  onslaught.  They  reveal  the  danger  of  pedantry 
in  which  Proust  stood,  and  into  which  he  often  fell,  and  they 
also  suggest  its  cause :  as  we  encounter  them,  we  feel  not  that 
moments  of  the  past  are  being  explored  because  they  are  sig¬ 
nificant,  but  that  significance  is  being  attached  to  them  simply 
because  they  are  past,  and  because  the  author  was  once  conscious 
of  them.  To  him,  their  importance  derives  from  the  fact  that 
he  experienced  and  is  able  to  recollect  them;  but  to  the  reader 
they  appear,  all  too  often,  as  a  prolix  retrospective  sentimental¬ 
ity,  in  which  the  masterly  ironic  control  exercised,  for  instance, 
over  the  Verdurins’  drawing-room,  is  in  complete  abeyance — 
and  in  which  the  talent  for  complex  organisation  and  precise 
definition,  which,  at  its  best,  is  able  as  no  other  to  convey  the 
full  and  significant  complexity  of  a  relationship  such  as  that 
between  Swann  and  Odette,  is  for  the  moment  prostituted  to  an 
insatiable  retrospective  itch.  But  the  relaxation  of  control  is 
(as  my  extract  demonstrates)  confined  to  the  author’s  powers  of 
selection.  No  other  faculty  is  in  abeyance;  the  high  level  of 
lucid  exposition  and  of  power  to  marshal  and  arrange  detail  is 
more  or  less  constandy  maintained,  even  during  the  heaviest 
longueurs — it  perhaps  explains  their  heaviness.  And  Law¬ 
rence’s  attack,  while  it  certainly  leaves  its  mark,  cannot  be  said 
to  wound  fatally  if  we  recall  the  precise  terms  in  which  it  was 
made:  even  at  its  worst,  Proust’s  work  is  never  ‘reduced  to 
such  fine  bits  that  the  bits  are  most  of  them  invisible’.  Rather, 
the  refinement  of  observation  and  comparison  which  goes  to 
produce  it  leads  to  an  organisation  at  once  clear  and  complex, 
in  which  the  apprehension  of  a  series  of  connected  sensations 
is  almost  always  perfected,  and  all  the  component  parts  of  a 
moment  of  perception  are  conveyed,  not  simply  as  components, 
but  as  facets  of  a  higher  unity  of  expression.  The  dissection  of 
a  perception  into  its  components  is  thus  only  the  prelude  to  its 
rebuilding  into  a  more  complex  whole  than  a  less  exhaustive 
analysis  could  have  produced. 
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There  is  thus  no  complete  disintegration  of  the  kind  Law¬ 
rence  alleges;  and  this  is  of  course  impossible,  since  sensations 
do  not  exist  in  a  series  of  watertight  compartments  as  a  series 
of  isolated  nervous  responses  which  can  each  be  separately 
apprehended  or  conveyed.  Experience,  even  at  its  most  ap- 
parendy  immediate  and  elementary,  is  a  condnually  parallel 
process  of  nervous  response  and  conceptual  modiheation: 
starting,  at  the  first  moment  of  consciousness,  from  the  simple 
dualism  of  a  monisdc  self  with  a  monistic  idea  of  what  is 
external  to  it,  the  mind  becomes  aware  of  its  environment  by 
a  gradual  process  of  reasoned  differentiation,  which  involves  in 
the  establishment  of  every  fresh  sensation  the  use  of  concepts 
generalised  from  and  ‘mechanically  associated’  with  previous 
ones.  Analysis  can  thus  only  be  a  prelude  to  construction,  since 
a  specific  sensation  can  only  be  isolated  and  defined  by  its  dis¬ 
tinction  from  that  which  most  nearly  approaches  it.  This  is 
true  even  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  experience  and  communica¬ 
tion  :  the  ‘mechanical  association’  of  nervous  response  and  con¬ 
cept  leads  to  the  continual  construction  of  fresh  experience  by 
differentiation  from  and  definition  in  terms  of  what  had  been 
previously  apprehended.  And  it  follows  that  the  refined  aware¬ 
ness  of  sensation  is  also  a  refined  ability  to  distinguish  concepts. 
All  experience  is  thus  constructive;  and  deeper  and  finer  analy¬ 
sis  cannot  disintegrate,  but  must  elaborate  the  pattern  of  con¬ 
cepts  which  emerges  in  the  process  of  establishing  sensations. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  novelist  to  carry  this  process  as  far  as  he 
can,  and  to  establish  as  many  significant  nuances  of  perception 
as  possible  by  the  creative  selection,  arrangement,  and  compari¬ 
son  that  he  can  effect  with  the  material  his  experience  com¬ 
mands.  Proust,  even  at  his  worst,  docs  this  with  consummate 
success  and  elaborate  skill,  and  this  power  of  creative  selection 
involves  him  inevitably  in  an  activity  that  is  synthesising  and 
constructive.  Lawrence  himself,  though  he  went  about  it  in  a 
very  different  way,  was  necessarily  engaged  in  the  same  process. 

Thus  Proust  doesn’t  and  canont  ‘tear  himself  to  pieces’  and 
present  us  with  the  bits.  He  constructs.  But  he  sometimes  docs 
so  (we  have  seen)  to  much  less  purpose  than  at  others;  and  the 
quality  of  his  work  varies  not  because  of  lapses  of  analytical 
power,  but  from  injudicious  decisions  as  to  the  material  he 
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should  treat.  This  unevenness  of  quality  can  perhaps  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  contrasting  our  first  extract  with  another  passage 
from  the  same  part  of  the  work — a  reminiscence  of  the  child- 
narrator’s  perception  of  a  hot  summer  afternoon  in  the  same 
countryside : 

‘We  would  come  at  length  to  the  Mall,  among  whose  tree- 
tops  1  could  distinguish  the  steeple  of  Saint-Hilaire.  And 
I  should  have  liked  to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  spend  the 
whole  day  there  reading  and  listening  to  the  bells,  for  it 
was  so  charming  there  and  so  quiet  that,  when  an  hour 
struck,  you  would  have  said  not  that  it  broke  in  upon  the 
calm  of  the  day,  but  that  it  relieved  the  day  of  its  super¬ 
fluity,  and  that  the  steeple,  with  the  indolent,  painstaking 
exactitude  of  someone  who  has  nothing  else  to  do,  had 
simply,  in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  few  golden  drops  which 
had  slowly  and  naturally  accumulated  in  the  hot  sunlight, 
pressed  at  a  given  moment,  the  distended  surface  of  the 
silence.’ 

Proust’s  arrival  at  this  apprehension  cannot  be  described  as 
conceptual,  though  concepts  of  course  entered  into  it  in  the  way 
that  we  have  shown;  its  relative  immediacy  and  wholeness 
make  it  clear  that  it  was  perceived  and  not  merely  thought,  and 
it  effects,  in  a  way  that  is  not  solely  conceptual,  an  important 
rearrangement  of  a  wide  range  of  ideas.  It  suggests  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  realises  a  fresh  and  vividly  unexpected  relationship 
between  solidity,  space,  heat,  and  silence,  in  which  the  last  of 
these  takes  on  the  qualities  of  the  first  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  second  through  the  action  of  the  third.  It  thus  disturbs  the 
usual  rigid  distinction  assumed  between  sound-waves,  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  space,  and  leads  us  to  reconsider  the  relations  between 
the  dimensions  and  the  other  terms  of  physical  measurement. 
It  will  perhaps  have  demonstrated  more  conclusively  than  any 
amount  of  argument  the  impossibility  of  divorcing  sensing  from 
thinking.  Concepts  are  the  mental  results  of  generalising  from 
sensations,  and,  though  they  can  exist  in  such  a  way  as  no 
longer  to  depend  directly  on  the  sensations  and  perceptions 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  they  arc  always  open  to  modification 
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from  the  impact  of  fresh  sensations  or  perceptions.  And  since 
ideas  are  the  relationships  established  between  concepts,  and 
philosophies  the  relationships  established  between  ideas,  these, 
too,  are  open  to  modification  in  the  same  way. 

Reason  is  the  process  which  establishes  these  connexions  and 
modifications  at  every  stage  from  the  placing  of  a  simple  ner¬ 
vous  response  to  a  structure  as  complex  as  the  writings  of  Kant. 
None  of  the  so-called  branches  of  the  mind  or  categories  of 
consciousness  exists  in  isolation  from  the  others;  it  is  sometimes 
useful  to  designate  them  separately,  but  such  designations  can¬ 
not  be  absolute  or  final.  To  make  them  so  would  be  to  falsify 
the  totality  of  experience  by  arresting  it  at  a  series  of  points 
where  there  is  in  fact  no  real  division,  but  only  pause  between 
processes.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  anything  which  pur¬ 
ports  to  examine  or  describe  one  part  of  the  mind  will  inevitably 
be  involved  in  them  all,  and  that  the  obsession  with  sensation 
which  Lawrence  alleges  is  in  fact  a  heightened  and  sharpened 
operation  of  the  whole  •of  the  mind  upon  the  whole  of 
experience. 

We  have  so  far  examined  this  operation  in  Proust  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  two  passages  which,  though  in  themselves  complex  and 
constructive,  each  exist  in  a  kind  of  isolation.  Much  of  his  work 
consists  of  descriptions  of  this  kind,  and  these  vary  in  value, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  with  the  powers  of  analysis  that  he  is  able 
to  bring  to  bear,  but  with  the  depth  and  range  of  the  ‘creative 
associations’  he  establishes.  But  his  work  achieves  a  higher 
and  more  complex  organisation  than  this  because  he  is  also 
capable  of  using  ‘mechanical  associations’  to  creative  ends.  This 
he  does  by  evoking  a  previous  episode  through  a  sensation  or 
sensations  which  it  has  in  common  with  that  being  described, 
and  then  using  this  connexion  as  the  starting-point  for  a  more 
elaborate  comparison  of  the  two  episodes  thus  evocatively 
linked.  Such  ‘mechanical  associations’  arc,  it  is  clear,  creatively 
selected,  with  a  view  to  enriching  both  episodes  by  their  further 
refinement  and  more  precise  definition  in  terms  of  each  other. 
In  this  way,  perceptive  connexions  arc  established  in  time,  and 
these  arc  often  linked  in  long  scries  which  continually  enrich 
a  number  of  less  complex  perceptions  each  previously  more 
isolated.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  madeleine  cake  dipped 
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in  tea  at  the  opening  of  the  first  volume,  which  recalls  the  whole 
of  the  narrator’s  childhood  by  a  powerful  association  of  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  its  comparison  with  his 
present  situation.  Hence,  too,  the  importance  of  the  network 
of  sensations  connected  with  Swann’s  first  encounter  with 
Odette,  which  is  continually  recurred  to  in  a  way  that  illumin¬ 
ates  their  relationship  as  it  devolops.  Or  again,  of  those  which 
surround  the  child-narrator’s  awakening  of  love  for  (and  thus 
acute  awareness  of)  Swann’s  daughter,  as  they  play  together 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  This  in  particular  brings  home 
the  greatness  of  Proust’s  achievement.  Feeling  and  awareness 
are  shown  to  depend  completely  on  each  other  for  their  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  first  vividly  conveyed  realisation  of  this  dominates 
the  narrator’s  personality,  and  becomes  a  point  of  reference  to 
which  many  later  situations  return,  and  by  which  they  are 
enriched. 

These  are  given  as  random  examples  of  a  process  of  inter¬ 
connexion  which  dominates  and  unifies  the  work,  though  it  is 
not  (as  we  have  seen)  sufficiently  all-embracing  to  include  every¬ 
thing  described.  Lawrence’s  charge  of  disintegration  is  thus 
further  disproved :  Proust’s  work  is  in  fact  much  more  elabor¬ 
ately  constructed  and  closely  unified  than  his  own,  and  its  com¬ 
ponents  are  mostly  linked  together  with  a  subtlety  and  skill 
that  their  critic  could  never  achieve. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  parallel  and  implied  charge  of 
moral  nihilism — parallel  because  defects  of  technique  and 
arrangement  will  necessarily  have  a  close  bearing  on  content; 
and  implied  in  the  tone  of  contemptuous  disparagement  which 
Lawrence  adopts,  and  in  his  assertion  that  the  novel  is  on  its 
deathbed. 

Lawrence’s  views  on  the  connexion  of  style  and  subject- 
matter  with  moral  value  have  already  been  indicated;  he  con¬ 
demns  Proust  (and  Joyce)  for  the  promiscuous  and  encyclo¬ 
paedic  treatment  of  all  or  any  experience,  and  for  failure  to 
single  out  the  significant  from  the  trivial.  To  a  point,  we  can 
only  agree :  Proust’s  selection  of  his  material  is  often  much  less 
discriminating  than  it  could  have  been,  and  he  falls  too  easily 
into  the  kind  of  indiscriminate  retrospection  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  Prolix  digressions  further  weaken  the  treatment  of  his 
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main  themes  at  many  points.  All  this  clearly  leads  to  a  weaken-  t 
ing  of  moral  power:  significance  can  only  be  established  by  . 
elaboration  of  some  kind  (either  continuous  or  intermittent),  I 

but  elaboration  does  not  necessarily  produce  significance,  and  1 

continuous  elaboration  will  only  produce  it  continuously  if  the 
material  chosen  is  constantly  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
attention  devoted  to  it. 

But  to  say  this  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  the  moral  impact 
of  his  best  work  is  often  blunted  by  the  inclusion  of  material 
not  really  worthy  of  the  lengthy  treatment  it  receives.  And  how 
many  ‘conventional’  novelists  could  wholly  escape  a  charge  of 
this  kind.^  Conrad  and  Forster,  perhaps  (to  confine  ourselves 
to  this  century),  but  very  few  others.  Not  Lawrence,  certainly : 
his  'longueurs'  are  most  usually  the  results  of  slapdash  con¬ 
nexions  between  his  finest  passages,  but  they  are  nonetheless 
'longueurs' y  and  they  weaken  the  moral  force  of  his  work  to 
much  the  same  extent  as  Proust’s  inexorably  accomplished  sen¬ 
timentalities  weaken  that  .of  his.  Prolixity  is  thus,  in  Proust 
as  in  anyone,  a  source  of  moral  and  artistic  weakness;  we  cannot 
differentiate  these  at  this  point.  But  the  inclusion  of  the  bad 
can  only  dilute  the  impact  of  the  good — it  docs  not  destroy  its 
validity.  Proust’s  acceptance  and  treatment  of  experience,  while 
more  than  occasionally  indiscriminate,  is  not  therefore  wholly 
promiscuous;  and  the  resultant  weakening  of  moral  power, 
while  certainly  considerable,  is  not  such  as  to  justify  a  charge 
of  nihilism.  % 

We  have  said  that  Proust  recorded  his  memories;  if  he  had 
done  no  more,  Lawrence’s  criticisms  would  perhaps  have  been 
applicable  to  the  resulting  aggregation.  But,  though  the  kind  j 
of  isolated  perception  we  have  noted  is  sometimes  possible,  this  ! 
and  every  novel  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  all  passages  j 
arc  potentially  significant  for  their  connexion  with  others;  and  | 
in  Proust’s  work  most  do  achieve  this,  even  if  sometimes  very  j 
obliquely.  Often,  we  have  seen,  such  connexions  arc  made 
deliberately,  and  these  unify  and  strengthen  the  work  in  the  way 
we  have  sought  to  indicate.  But  every  novel  derives  its  moral 
power  from  a  source  more  subtle  and  pervasive  than  this  deliber¬ 
ate  interconnexion;  and  we  cannot  properly  consider  this  with¬ 
out  first  attempting,  however  summarily,  a  definition  of  morality. 
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We  saw  that  reason  is  the  process  which  establishes  all  kinds 
of  mental  connexion.  We  may  define  feeling  as  the  faculty 
which  spontaneously  evaluates  and  establishes  preferences 
among  experiences;  and  morality  as  the  erection  of  these  pre¬ 
ferences  into  a  system  of  ideas.  And  if  we  take  morality  to  mean 
this,  it  follows  that  such  systematisation  can  only  be  most  fully 
achieved  within  the  framework  of  the  widest  and  most  elaborate 
range  of  conceptual  and  perceptive  distinctions;  and  that  there 
is  a  close  though  not  mechanical  connexion  between  acuteness 
of  sensation,  heightening  of  perception,  and  deepening  of  moral 
power.  The  long  process  of  perceptive  observation  carried  out 
over  many  volumes  is  also  one  of  conceptual  refinement.  Every 
definition  and  perception  enlarges  and  refines  the  conceptual 
framework  established,  and  thus  potentially  contributes  to  the 
precision  of  every  further  definition  by  providing  it  with  a 
wider  and  more  subtle  range  of  reference  on  which  it  may  draw. 
In  consequence  of  the  creation  of  such  a  framework,  opportun¬ 
ities  for  valuations  permeate  the  work,  and  these  emerge  by 
implication  rather  than  by  the  direct  statement  of  preferences. 
This  is  often  the  case  with  ‘conventional’  novelists,  but  it  is 
more  completely  so  with  Proust  and  Joyce  than  with  anyone 
else. 

We  cannot  surely  ask  for  more  than  this.  Some  novelists  (of 
whom  Lawrence  is  among  the  greatest)  have  offered  a  con¬ 
structive  set  of  ethical  viewpoints  which  dominate  their  work. 
Even  these  have  sought  to  convey  their  attitude  for  the  most 
part  implicitly,  and  their  preferences  emerge  from  the  clash 
of  ‘characters’  in  given  situations  more  often  than  by  direct 
comment.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  reduced  to  preaching,  we 
can  usually  diagnose  their  artistic  failure,  and  the  decline  (or 
perhaps  change)  of  their  moral  power  from  that  of  the  novelist 
to  that  of  the  tractarian.  Lawrence  moved  in  this  direction.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  all  direct  moral  comment  is  out  of  place 
in  the  novel,  which  is  clearly  untrue.  Used  with  restraint,  and 
as  brief  generalisation  from  specific  situations  described  immed¬ 
iately  before,  it  can  be  most  valuable.  Personal  obtrusions  of 
this  kind  are  common  enough,  and  not  confined  to  those  who 
would  present  us  with  a  systematic  ethic.  Conrad  and  Forster, 
for  instance,  attempt  no  such  moral  system,  but  we  value  them 
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highly  (among  other  things)  for  the  wisdom  of  their  occasional 
aperfus. 

Joyce  never  obtrudes  himself  in  this  way,  and  Proust  very 
rarely  does  so,  but  we  can  no  more  insist  on  this  as  being 
essential  to  the  moral  qualities  of  a  novel  than  we  can  insist  on 
its  offering  a  constructive  system  of  ethical  viewpoints.  Proust’s 
valuations  emerge  more  subtly  than  this,  and  are  the  product 
of  the  close  connexion  between  acute  perception  and  moral 
power  that  we  have  already  noted.  Close  analysis  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  any  significant  situation — such  as  the  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  relationship  between  Swann  and  Odette  in  the 
second  volume  of  Du  Cote  de  chez  Swann — cannot  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  contribution  to  moral  understanding;  intense  awareness 
of  one  person  by  another  must  lead  to  precise  valuation  of  the 
qualities  thus  made  apparent.  No-one  who  reads  the  volume  in 
question  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  Proust’s  complete  success 
in  communicating  such  an  awareness,  or  to  contrast  the  major 
contribution  to  moral  understanding  that  he  makes  here  with 
the  niggling  pedantries  that  sometimes  occur  elsewhere  in  his 
work.  This  connexion  between  awareness  and  valuation  is 
always  implicit  in  Proust,  and  it  emerges  slowly,  as  our  reading 
progresses.  In  the  process  of  this  we  realise  that  what  threatens 
and  perhaps  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  anarchic  and  centrifugal 
is  in  fact  cleverly  interwoven  into  a  texture  of  connected  per¬ 
ceptions  which  is  on  the  whole  close  and  satisfying;  and  that 
this  texture  is  the  basis  of  a  system  of  moral  valuations  much 
finer  than  anything  that  a  less  acutely  discriminating  mind 
could  have  achieved. 

Sometimes,  however,  his  valuations  are  conveyed  more 
directly,  in  passages  of  devastating  satirical  observation,  where 
his  attitude  is  immediately  clear.  The  many  scenes  in  the 
Verdurins’  drawing-room,  and  the  musical  evening  at  the 
Duchesse  de  Laumes’  spring  at  once  to  mind.  Close  visual  obser¬ 
vation  is  used  here  by  Proust  in  the  same  way  as  Hogarth  or 
Goya  used  it  in  delineating  features  of  face,  gesture,  or  posture 
as  expressive  of  qualities  and  defects  of  personality.  Full  and 
elaborate  verbal  analysis  etches  indelibly  on  the  reader’s  mind 
a  series  of  vivid  interior  panoramas  which  cannot  fail  to  deepen 
his  moral  sense.  Proust’s  detachment  from  these  scenes  was 
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clearly  enough  not  that  of  the  amoralist  who  is  simply  content 
to  observe  and  record;  it  was  that  of  the  acute  and  perhaps 
slightly  malicious  observer  whose  malice  springs  from  a  moral 
sense  sharpened  by  powerful  intelligence,  and  who  is  thus 
anxious  to  evaluate  the  behaviour  he  describes. 

Proust  at  his  best,  then,  is  a  penetrating  commentator  on 
human  behaviour,  and  his  contribution  to  moral  understanding 
springs  primarily  from  those  very  qualities  of  acute  awareness 
which  Lawrence  indiscriminately  denounced  as  defects  and 
symptoms  of  death.  His  major  defect  is  a  monotony  of  treat¬ 
ment  applied  to  material  which  demands  diversity — a  continu¬ 
ous  elaboration  of  analysis  where  an  intermittent  one  would 
have  been  more  appropriate.  But  no  criticism  of  this  kind  can 
vitiate  the  success  or  the  importance  of  his  best  work,  where 
the  elaboration  applied  is  wholly  suitable  to  the  material  being 
treated.  Lawrence  has  given  expression  to  an  irritation  which 
most  of  us  must  have  felt  in  reading  Proust’s  work,  and  he  has 
laid  his  finger  devastatingly  on  its  undoubted  weaknesses.  But 
he  has  done  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  it  has  no 
strengths,  which  is  clearly  untrue.  In  launching  this  attack  he 
has  condemned,  as  a  crippling  and  pervasive  defect,  a  style  and 
method  which  is  often  profitable,  but  which  could  be  and  was 
carried  to  excess.  By  his  complete  failure  to  discriminate  between 
the  use  and  the  misuse  of  this  technique  he  has  revealed  him¬ 
self  as  incapable  of  appreciating  much  that  was  valuable  in  the 
achievement  of  his  contemporaries. 

James  Joyce  exhibits  much  the  same  strengths,  and  suffers 
from  much  the  same  weaknesses.  Ulysses,  which  I  take  to  be  his 
central  work,  is  braced  and  strengthened  by  its  rigid  compres¬ 
sion  into  less  than  twenty-four  hours  of  time,  and  by  its  elabor¬ 
ately  worked-out  parallel  to  the  structure  of  the  epic  from  which 
it  takes  its  title.  In  this  way  it  achieves  a  compact  unity  which 
Proust’s  work  docs  not  possess,  but  it  docs  so  at  the  cost  of  a 
need  for  even  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  experience  with¬ 
in  the  self-imposed  time-limits.  It  centres  round  the  physical  and 
mental  wanderings  of  Leopold  Bloom,  a  small-time  Jewish  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  whose  quick,  calculating,  observant  but  end¬ 
lessly  discursive  mind  is  made  the  connecting-link  between  the 
consciousness  of  his  wife,  Stephen  Dcdalus,  Gcrty  MacDowcll, 
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and  many  others.  Within  this  framework  an  attempt  is  \  2 

made  to  unfold  the  entire  consciousness  of  a  group  of  lower-  ■  t 

middle-class  Dubliners  on  a  given  day  in  the  early  years  of  this  I  t 

century.  Nothing  escapes:  birth,  copulation,  and  death;  break-  *  r 

fast,  lunch  and  dinner  are  all  treated  with  equal  gravity,  and  at  t 

roughly  equal  length.  Like  Proust,  Joyce  sustains,  over  many  v 

hundreds  of  pages,  a  consistently  elaborate  and  comprehensive  r 

treatment  of  the  experiences  he  selects;  and,  as  with  Proust,  the 
results  are  uneven.  Lawrence  was  quick  to  seize  on  his  weak-  a 
nesses,  and  the  criticism  he  levels  at  him  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  s< 

while  certainly  unfair,  is  often  uncomfortably  near  to  the  truth :  f; 

ei 

‘  .  .  .  1  had  a  copy  of  Transition^  that  Paris  magazine — the  p 

American  number.  My  God,  what  a  clumsy  olla  putrida  sc 
Joyce  is!  Nothing  but  old  fags  and  cabbage-stumps  of  p 

quotations  from  the  Bible  and  the  rest,  stewed  in  the  juice  tc 

of  deliberate,  journalistic  dirty-mindedness — what  old  and  E 

hard-worked  staleness,  jnasquerading  as  the  all-new  I  Ger-  ir 

trude  Stein  is  more  amusing,  and  some  of  the  Americans  p( 

quite  gocxl . . .  ’  di 

Though  this  is  aimed  at  the  early  drafts  of  Finnegan's  JVaJ^e,  lil 

it  is  equally  applicable  to  Ulysses',  and  Joyce’s  undoubted  defects  nc 

laid  him  wide  open  to  attacks  of  this  kind.  The  rigid  unity  of  I 
time  which  he  imposed  upon  Ulysses  was  certainly  a  source  of  I  su 
strength,  but  it  was  also  a  source  of  constriction:  it  has  the  |  th 
drawbacks  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  straitjacket.  Some  parts  lai 

of  Leopold  Blexjm’s  day  are  inevitably  less  interesting  and  less  thi 

significant  than  others:  a  conventional  novelist  would  have  m; 

ignored  these,  or  treated  them  summarily.  But  Joyce  aimed  so 

to  make  every  hour  equally  significant,  and  to  wring  from  each  of 

particular  experience  the  utmost  universality  that  he  could:  coi 

Blexim’s  buying  a  kidney  for  breakfast,  and  relieving  his  bowel  f  ate 
afterwards,  assume  the  same  importance  as  his  speculations  on  of 

death  at  Paddy  Dignam’s  funeral,  or  on  women  during  and  ms 

after  his  brief  encounter  with  Gerty  McDowell.  It  is  scarcely  W 

surprising  that  Joyce  sometimes  fails  to  hold  our  interest,  and  thr 

to  sustain  the  profound  insight  which  characterises  his  writing  paj 

at  its  best.  The  ‘streams  of  consciousness’  move  inexorably  ma 
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along  the  hours  allotted  to  them,  sometimes  converging,  some- 
times  apart;  and  at  their  best  they  flow  strong  and  deep.  But 
there  are  all  too  many  tedious  shallows,  where  the  conscious¬ 
ness  is  not  being  exercised  to  very  much  purpose,  but  where 
the  stream  flows  on  at  its  accustomed  pace,  sometimes  watered 
with  blasphemy,  or  learned  verbal  ingenuity;  and,  at  others, 
not  watered  at  all. 

The  blasphemy  and  the  smut  spring  from  defects  of  the 
author’s  personality.  Each  would  be  admissible  if  it  contributed 
something  significant  every  time  it  was  used,  but  both  appear 
far  too  persistently  for  this  to  be  the  case — and  quite  persistendy 
enough  to  suggest  strongly  that  Joyce  had  never  recovered  com¬ 
pletely  from  his  revolt  from  Rome.  Sometimes  he  uses  ob¬ 
scenity  (as  in  Molly  Bloom’s  great  concluding  introspection)  to 
profound  and  moving  creative  purpose;  but  more  often  it  seems 
to  be  obtruded  for  its  own  sake:  ‘Medical  Dick  and  Medical 
Davy’  arc  nasty  rather  than  necessary;  ‘journalistic  dirty- 
mindedness’  has  temporarily  ousted  creative  writing.  The 
periodic  flagging  of  inventiveness  is  a  more  serious  because  less 
directly  personal  defect,  and  from  time  to  time  it  docs  justify 
Lawrence’s  charge  of  the  inclusion  of  ‘odds  and  ends’,  which, 
like  much  of  the  blasphemy  and  smut,  arc  imposed  upon  the 
novel  rather  than  integrated  into  it. 

But,  as  with  Proust,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  Joyce’s  complete 
success  was  his  own  cleverness.  If  both  were  the  masters  of 
the  techniques  and  devices  they  created,  they  were  also  to  some 
large  extent  their  slaves.  Proust  was  able  to  analyse  minutely 
the  finest  shades  of  perception  and  feeling,  and,  by  his  complete 
mastery  of  syntax  and  vocabulary,  to  control  their  expression 
so  completely  that  he  extended  considerably  the  possibilities 
of  articulate  conununication.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  mastery 
could  become  slavery  when  he  applied  his  powers  indiscrimin¬ 
ately.  Similarly  with  Joyce :  mastery  of  technique  and  facility 
of  device  never  deserted  him,  even  at  his  worst;  and  his  com¬ 
mand  of  techniques  was  in  some  ways  more  fertile  than  Proust’s. 
Where  the  ‘stream  of  consciousness’  was  inappropriate,  or 
threatened  to  pall,  he  substituted  other  methods;  the  news¬ 
paper-headline  section;  the  series  of  clever  pastiches;  the  night¬ 
mare-drama  in  the  brothel;  and  the  absurd  question-and-answer 
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process  of  the  penultimate  chapter.  With  one  outstanding  ?  ai 
exception  (which  is  treated  below)  all  these  fail :  they  are  uni-  |  lx 
formly  clever,  but  are  all  cumbersome  and  long-winded,  and 
retard  the  development  of  the  novel  without  adding  anything  1  is 
very  significant  to  its  content.  And,  where  he  uses  die  ‘stream  of 
of  consciousness’,  the  same  ‘cleverness’  often  obtrudes  itself:  I  ar 

his  command  of  the  music  and  rhythm  of  speech  was  almost  |  co 

complete,  but  he  sometimes  abuses  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  th 
a  technically-accomplished  composer  will  experiment  with  un-  hi 
usual  and  elaborate  orchestral  effects  at  moments  when  melodic  *  an 
inventiveness  deserts  him.  Learned  verbal  ingenuity  was  often,  tic 
in  Joyce’s  hands,  a  tool  for  creative  expression,  but  it  sometimes  ex 
degenerated  into  an  end-in-itself,  with  results  that  are  always  1  caj 

clever  but  never  truly  creative.  In  Ulysses  this  proclivity  is  I  rai 

usually  disciplined  and  subdued;  in  Finnegan's  Wa}{e  it  is  *  m: 

allowed  to  run  wild,  with  disastrous  results.  ^  the 

To  this  extent,  then,  Lawrence’s  criticism  is  seen  to  be  true :  ou 

Joyce’s  command  of  langu^ige  sometimes  obsessed  him  to  the  rer 

point  where  he  ceased  to  use  it  creatively;  and  the  ambitious  ne; 

structure  of  Ulysses  encouraged  a  proclivity  towards  verbal  1  Jo) 

experiment  divorced  from  creative  ends.  But  it  is  very  far  from  1  coi 

being  the  whole  truth.  Whatever  else  we  say  about  UlysseSj  *  ani 

it  must  first  be  admitted  as  a  brilliant  tour  de  force :  not  even  wh 

its  most  violent  detractors  will  deny  that.  And  it  seems  to  me  1 

to  be  very  much  more  than  this.  per 

Joyce’s  strength  has  been  described  as  ‘classical’,  and — in  so  |  loo 
far  as  this  means  anything — it  means  that  he  was  able  to  work  Ma 
within  a  rigid  framework  of  his  own  devising,  and  to  observe  dol 
the  conventions  of  his  own  creation  without  ^truding  himself  i  wa; 
directly,  except  through  Stephen  Dedalus.  Stephen  represents  spu 
his  own  youth,  but  his  place  in  the  novel,  though  important,  a  d( 
is  strictly  limited :  he  emerges  no  more  vividly  than  the  Blooms,  assi 
and  one  is  not  conscious  of  an  obtrusion  of  his  ‘personality’  at  [  not 
the  expense  of  theirs.  Rather  the  opposite:  his  subordinate  \  owi 
role  is  emphasised  in  that  he  appears  as  much  through  the  1  pari 
critical  eyes  of  others  as  he  docs  as  his  own  exponent;  and  that  I  scss 
his  gauche  limitations  show  up  vividly  by  the  contrast  which  f  timi 
appears  of  his  own  world  of  clever  but  immature  introspection  |  jcal 
with  the  ripe,  down-to-earth  wisdom  of  Bloom  or  the  serene  I  unli 
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and  self-assured  feminity  of  his  wife.  Joyce  was  thus  able  to 
be  objective — in  so  far  as  that  means  anything. 

And  it  does  mean  something,  though  not  perhaps  as  much  as 
is  often  claimed  for  it.  It  implies  a  capacity  for  understanding 
of  and  sympathy  with  a  wide  variety  of  attitudes  of  mind,  and 
an  ability  to  suppress  oneself  in  the  process  of  conveying  and 
contrasting  these.  It  does  not  imply  anything  more  detached 
than  this :  the  author  cannot  in  any  sense  stand  wholly  outside 
his  creations.  They  reflect  in  their  depth  and  range  the  depth 
and  range  of  his  own  experience  and  insight;  and  their  limita¬ 
tions,  while  of  course  variably  selected  within  the  range  of  his 
experience,  are  finally  determined  by  his  limitations.  In  Joyce’s 
case,  these  are  impressively  few.  His  ‘objectivity’  and  his  wide 
range  of  sympathetic  insight  are  apparent  in  his  powerful  com¬ 
mand  of  various  vocabularies  and  rhythms  of  speech  and 
thought,  each  wholly  appropriate  to  the  personality  he  sets 
out  to  convey,  and  all  vividly  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
remarkable  extent  to  which  the  various  ‘streams  of  conscious¬ 
ness’  appear  to  flow  naturally  is  the  measure  of  the  triumph  of 
Joyce’s  art.  This  sometimes  leads  us  to  forget  that  they  are,  of 
course,  artifacts,  and  thus  the  products  of  a  process  of  selection 
and  arrangement  much  more  subtle  and  difficult  than  that 
which  goes  to  produce  the  conventional  novel. 

This  could  be  illustrated  from  a  multitude  of  examples,  but 
perhaps  from  nowhere  better  than  the  scene  on  the  coast  over¬ 
looking  Howth  promontory,  where  Bloom  encounters  Gerty 
MacDowell.  Gerty  is  fragile,  anaemic,  and  sickly,  but  with  a 
doll-like  prettiness,  which  she  cultivates  and  improves  in  every 
way  she  can.  Cheap,  sentimental  magazines  have  given  her  a 
spurious  and  superficial  refinement,  which  finds  expression  in 
a  delicately  genteel  dress-sense,  and  an  acquired  but  not  wholly 
assimilated  system  of  novelettish  values.  All  this  is  made  clear 
not  by  statement  or  dialogue,  but  from  the  unfolding  of  her 
own  thought.  Joyce  succeeds  by  a  sustained  and  merciless 
parody  of  the  sentimental  novelette,  in  conveying  a  mind  ob¬ 
sessed  by  the  cosy  fantasy-world  this  encourages,  but  at  the  same 
time  liable  to  lapse  repeatedly  into  a  spiteful,  petty,  desperate 
jealousy  of  her  friends,  and  a  distracted  sensuality  which  is 
unlikely  to  find  any  direct  outlet. 
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Gcrty’s  personality  and  her  reactions  to  Bloom  are  conveyed 
in  more  than  twenty  masterly  pages.  Joyce  first  establishes  her 
characteristics,  and  then  shows  her  in  a  spiteful  exchange  of 
petty  jealousy  with  her  friend  Edy  Boardman.  Edy  has  taunted 
her  with  the  loss  of  the  largely-imagined  affections  of  Reggie, 
a  previous  boy  friend,  and,  while  Gerty  bitterly  resents  this,  she 
attempts  to  compensate  for  her  loss,  and  to  return  Edy’s  spite, 
by  weaving  an  erotic  fantasy  round  herself  and  Bloom,  who  has 
been  eyeing  her  from  a  distance  with  mild  interest. 

In  quoting  this  extract,  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  the  contrast 
between  Gerty’s  thinking  in  novelettish  cliche  and  her  lapses 
into  a  native  meanness  of  feeling  and  idiom  by  italicising  the 
lapses : 

‘ . . .  Edy  and  Cissie  were  talking  about  the  time  all  the  time 
and  asking  her  but  Gerty  could  pay  them  bac\  in  their  own 
coin  and  she  just  answered  with  scathing  politeness  when 
Edy  asked  her  was  she  heartbroken  about  her  best  boy 
throwing  her  over.  Gerty  winced  sharply.  A  brief,  cold 
blaze  shone  from  her  eyes  that  spoke  volumes  of  scorn 
immeasurable.  It  hurt,  O  yes,  it  cut  deep  because  Edy  had 
her  own  quiet  way  of  saying  that  li1{e  the  confounded  little 
cat  she  was.  Gerty’s  lips  parted  swiftly  to  frame  the  word 
but  she  fought  back  the  sob  that  rose  to  her  throat,  so  slim, 
so  flawless,  so  beautifully  moulded  it  seemed  one  an  artist 
might  have  dreamed  of :  she  had  loved  him  better  than  she 
knew.  Light-hearted  deceiver  and  fickle  like  all  his  sex, 
he  would  never  understand  what  he  had  meant  to  her,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  in  the  blue  eyes  a  quick  stinging 
of  tears.  Their  eyes  were  probing  her  mercilessly,  but  with 
a  brave  effort  she  sparkled  back  in  sympathy  as  she  glanced 
at  her  new  conquest  for  them  to  see. 

O,  responded  G^rty,  quick  as  lightning,  laughing,  and  the 
proud  head  flushed  up,  I  can  throw  my  cap  at  who  I  like 
because  it’s  leap  year. 

Her  words  rang  out  crystal  clear,  more  musical  than  the 
cooing  of  the  ringdove,  but  they  cut  the  silence  icily.  There 
was  that  in  her  young  voice  that  told  she  was  not  to  be 
lightly  trifled  with.  As  for  Mr.  Reggie  with  his  swan\  and 
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his  bit  of  money  she  could  just  chuch^  him  aside  as  if  he 
was  so  much  filth  and  never  again  would  she  cast  as  much 
as  a  second  thought  on  him  and  tear  his  silly  postcard  into 
a  dozen  pieces.  And  if  ever  he  dared  to  presume  she  would 
give  him  one  look  of  measured  scorn  that  would  make  him 
shrivel  up  on  the  spot.  Miss  puny  little  Edy’s  countenance 
fell  to  no  slight  extent  and  Gerty  could  see  by  her  holding 
as  blac\  as  thunder  that  she  was  simply  in  a  towering  rage 
though  she  hid  it,  the  little  \innat,  because  that  shaft  had 
struck  home  for  her  petty  jealousy,  and  they  both  knew 
that  she  was  something  aloof,  apart  in  another  sphere,  and 
there  was  someone  else  that  knew  it  and  saw  it,  so  they 
could  put  that  in  their  pipe  and  smo\e  it’ 


i 

I 

j: 


The  profound  poignancy  of  the  situation  becomes  still  deeper 
as  Gerty  elaborates  her  fantasy.  She  sees  Bloom  as  the  strong, 
silent,  distinguished,  and  melancholy  victim  of  some  great 
tragedy  or  loss,  whom  she  will  be  able  to  reclaim  to  happiness 
by  offering  him  the  kind  of  ‘Love  with  a  capital  L’  which  the 
novelettes  prescribe.  We  know  him  to  be  in  fact  the  unstable, 
volatile,  unsuccessful,  and  puzzled  victim  of  his  own  inade¬ 
quacies,  which  he  is  intelligent  enough  to  be  acutely  conscious 
of.  Two  sets  of  contrasts  thus  emerge :  those  between  the  real 
Bloom  and  Gerty’s  illusions  about  him;  and  those  between  the 
real  Gerty  and  her  own  illusions  about  herself.  These  are  made 
to  interact  among  and  between  each  other  in  a  way  which 
heightens  the  realisation  of  all  four,  and  deepens  the  pathos  of 
the  situation  still  further. 

Gerty’s  friends  rush  off  to  watch  the  fireworks,  and,  left 
alone,  she  attempts  to  attract  Bloom,  not  along  the  lines  the 
novelette  would  dictate,  but  by  an  act  of  cheap  provocation. 
This  fails,  since  Bloom’s  interest  is  largely  speculative  and 
detached;  but  Gerty  gets  up  from  the  rock  on  which  she  has 
been  sitting  and  moves  off  to  join  her  friends,  still  convinced 
of  the  prospects  of  another  meeting  with  the  stranger,  whom 
she  is  sure  she  has  attracted.  As  she  moves  off,  we  are  brought 
back  with  a  jerk  from  her  rambling  sentimentality  to  the  stac¬ 
cato  calculations  of  Bloom,  and  this  moment  of  abrupt  transi¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  the  most  deeply  moving  of  the  whole  episode : 
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‘Slowly  without  looking  back  she  went  down  the  uneven 
strand  ...  It  was  darker  now  and  there  were  stones  and 
bits  of  wood  on  the  strand  and  slippy  seaweed.  She  walked 
with  a  certain  quiet  dignity  characteristic  of  her  but  with 
care  and  very  slowly  because  Gerty  MacDowell  was  .  .  . 

Tight  boots?  No.  She’s  lame.  O! 

Mr.  Bloom  watched  her  as  she  limped  away.  Poor  girl ! 

That  was  why  she  was  left  on  the  shelf  when  the  others 
did  a  sprint.  Thought  something  was  wrong  by  the  cut  of 
her  jib.  Jilted  beauty.  A  defect  is  ten  times  worse  in  a 
woman.  But  makes  them  polite  .  .  .  ’ 

And  this  sets  Bloom  off  on  a  train  of  acute  and  realistic 
speculation  about  women  in  which  Gerty  is  quickly  forgotten. 

The  whole  episode  cannot  have  taken  more  than  about  twenty  I 
minutes  to  half  an  hour — less  perhaps — and  the  contact  estab¬ 
lished  was  very  slight:  no  more  than  the  exchange  of  a  few 
glances  and  gestures  from  a  distance  of  several  yards.  Yet  we 
are  made  to  feel  the  isolation,  as  well  as  the  impact  on  each 
other  of  two  mental  worlds  with  a  wholeness  and  depth  which 
Lawrence  never  achieved  (though  sometimes  approached)  in  1 

the  more  violent  personal  collisions  he  describes.  And  we  may  r 

contrast  the  creative  use  of  parody  here  with  its  use,  a  little 
later  on,  to  convey  the  reactions  of  Bloom,  Stephen,  and  a  i 
group  of  others  to  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Purefoy’s  child,  which  they  | 
arc  awaiting.  The  pastiche  used  here  is  quite  as  clever  as  the 
parody  of  me  novelette,  and  parts  of  it  arc  unforgettable — the  j 

imitation  of  Carlyle,  for  instance,  makes  an  indelible  impact. 

But  to  what  purpose?  Joyce  was  perhaps  aiming  to  give  the 
birth  a  deeper  universality  by  presenting  it  in  terms  of  a  long 
scries  of  reactions  to  it,  but  he  goes  to  great  lengths  to  add  very 
little;  and  we  feel  that  he  has  superimposed  an  extraneous 
cleverness  rather  than  used  his  imitative  talent  in  the  same  pro¬ 
foundly  creative  way  in  which  he  realised  Gerty  MacDowell. 

Yet  very  much  of  Ulysses  attains  the  high  level  of  the  en¬ 
counter  with  Gerty,  and  the  work  is  unified  first  by  its  formal 
structure,  and,  inside  this,  by  a  close  network  of  connexions 
achieved  within  and  between  the  various  streams  of  thought. 
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The  ‘streams  of  consciousness’  provide  for  a  much  more  direct 
linking  of  sensations  than  Proust  was  able  to  achieve  through 
analysis  and  ‘mechanical  association’.  Phrases  of  conversation, 
snatches  of  song,  and  visual  memories  will  often  cross  the  minds 
of  Joyce’s  characters  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day 
described.  These  are  used  creatively  so  that  they  illuminate  each 
episode  where  they  appear  by  providing  a  direct  reference  back 
to  a  previous  one,  with  which  it  may  be  compared  or  contrasted. 
Thus,  in  the  speculations  on  women  which  Gerty  stimulates, 
Bloom  revives  memories  and  impressions  which  had  appeared 
earlier  in  the  day;  and  Gerty  herself  takes  on  added  significance 
when  she  recurs  to  him  later  in  the  evening.  In  this  way,  Joyce’s 
work  attains  to  the  same  kind  of  elaborately  organised  strength 
as  Proust’s,  and  though  it  is  open  to  much  the  same  criticisms 
on  the  grounds  of  unevenness  of  quality  and  more-than-occa- 
sionally  indiscriminate  selection  of  material,  it  achieves,  at  its 
best,  the  same  kind  of  moral  power. 

The  enlargement  of  moral  understanding  which  both  writers 
achieved  was  due  in  each  case  to  their  use  of  new  techniques 
which  advanced  the  possibilities  of  communication,  and  thus  of 
moral  valuation.  Lawrence  saw  that  these  techniques  were 
sometimes  abused,  and  that  cleverness  was  often  allowed  to  run 
riot;  but  he  failed  completely  to  appreciate  that  their  talents 
were  most  usually  subdued  by  Proust  and  Joyce  to  genuinely 
creative  ends,  and  that  the  centrifugal  tendencies  which  he  con¬ 
demns  were  in  each  case  powerfully  restrained  by  elaborate 
organisation  of  the  vast  mass  of  material  treated.  Applied  to 
the  work  of  either  writer  at  his  worst,  Lawrence’s  attack  strikes 
home  decisively;  applied  to  it  generally  (as  he  intended),  it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  tor  the  way  in  which  it  reveals  its  author’s 
limitations. 
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Keats  and  Edward  Thomas 

JOHN  BURROW 


DURING  the  autumn  of  1913  Edward  Thomas  worked  on  a 
biographical  and  critical  study  of  Keats.  Between  the  writing 
of  this  book  and  its  publication  in  1916,  Thomas  produced 
nearly  all  the  poems  by  which  he  is  now  known.  The  purpose 
of  this  essay  is  to  suggest  that  the  particular  strength  of  these 
poems  testifies  as  much  to  an  intelligent  reading  of  Keats  as  to 
the  acknowledged  friendship  and  advice  of  Robert  Frost. 

Thomas’s  book  on  Keats  has  none  of  the  crusading  zeal  which 
marks  Mr.  Middleton  Murry’s  slighdy  later  critical  essays.  But 
he  rejects  just  as  firmly  the  conventional  Victorian  taste  for  the 
poems  most  heavily  loaded  in  every  rift  with  ore.  It  is  only 
when  ‘the  verse  disincumbers  itself,  running  fresh  as  well  as 
full’,  that  he  admires  ‘Endymion’ ;  and  he  can  see  nothing  but 
‘the  false  impressiveness  of  a  torso’  in  Rossetti’s  favourite  ‘Eve 
of  Saint  Mark’  (a  comment  on  Rossetti’s  sonnets,  in  a  letter,  is 
of  interest  here :  ‘Sesquipedalian  words  are  all  very  well,  and  | 
they  are  often  magnificent.  But  once  under  the  spell,  sense  and 
concreteness  are  apt  to  disappear.’)  His  description  of  the  mood  I 

of  ‘Isabella’  is  equally  direct  and  uncompromising:  ‘inactive  I 

pity,  the  unreluctant  and  even  complacent  melancholy  that  see  P 
in  the  increasing  sorrow  of  their  heroine  or  victim  a  richer  zest’. 

This  is  the  kind  of  comment  that  the  ‘priest  of  beauty’  (Wilde’s 
phrase)  had  received  only  from  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  previous 
generation. 

If  Thomas  shared  with  Mr.  Murry  his  view  that  the  Victorian 
version  of  Keats  was  off  centre,  he  did  not  anticipate  him  in  his  ■ 
admiration  for  the  revised  ‘Hyperion’.  He  reserves  his  most 
sympathetic  treatment  for  the  Odes,  the  original  ‘Hyperion’,  1 

and  for  some  of  the  ‘Poems  1817’.  In  his  chapter  on  the  1817  ! 

collection,  he  writes:  ‘The  very  quality  which  made  an  ap-  r 

proach  to  perfection  seldom  possible  is  what  also  gave  them  1 

substance,  i.e.  Keats’s  fidelity  to  the  observation  and  feeling  of  ; 

the  hour.  His  early  poems  are  an  intimate  poetic  journal.’  j 
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‘Fidelity  to  the  observation  and  feeling  of  the  hour’  was  what 
Thomas  most  admired  in  Keats’s  poetry;  just  as  Arnold,  suspi¬ 
cious  of  mere  ‘multitudinousness’,  responded  to  Keats’s  power 
of  ‘so  dealing  with  things  as  to  awaken  in  us  a  wonderfully  full, 
new,  intimate  sense  of  them’. 

Thomas  could  never  be  accused,  like  Tennyson,  of  ‘trying  to 
outglitter  Keats’.  ‘Fidelity’  and  ‘concreteness’  are  words  likely 
to  occur  in  any  account  of  his  verse.  It  is  a  Rdelity  both  to 
observation  and  to  feeling,  a  concreteness  in  the  presentation 
of  their  close  interaction.  I  will  consider  a  few  of  his  poems 
from  this  point  of  view,  before  coming  back  to  the  critical  essay 
and  attempting  to  assess  the  contribution  made  by  the  reading 
of  Keats  to  his  own  poetry. 

One  may  take  the  well-known  ‘October’  as  a  starting  point. 
The  poem  moves  from  a  richly  observed  opening  (elm  .  .  . 
bough . . .  grass)  to  a  direct  and  generalised  statement  of  feelings 
(happiness  . .  .  mood  . . .  melancholy)  at  its  close.  This  kind  of 
development  is  a  feature  of  the  greatest  part  of  Thomas’s  poetry. 
The  opening  of  ‘Liberty’,  for  example,  turns  on  moonlight  and 
the  characteristic  elm;  but  the  poem  ends  in  general  statement 
— pain,  life,  ‘things  that  have  an  end’. 

The  gradual  unfolding  of  ‘October’  is  reflected  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  complication  of  its  syntax — from  simple  juxtaposed  clauses : 

The  gossamers  wander  at  their  own  will. 

At  heavier  steps  than  birds’  the  squirrels  scold. 

to  the  controlled  running  of : 

.  .  .  and  now  I  might 
As  happy  be  as  earth  is  beautiful. 

Were  I  some  other  or  with  earth  could  turn. 

In  alternation  of  violet  and  rose. 

Harebell  and  snowdrop,  at  their  season  due. 

And  gorse  that  has  no  time  not  to  be  gay. 

Thomas’s  poems  do  in  general  exhibit  this  kind  of  expansion, 
a  gradual  opening  of  the  throttle.  The  effect  can,  at  its  most 
obvious,  be  unfortunate.  ‘The  Manor  Farm’,  for  example,  starts 
off  with  some  suspiciously  flaccid  descriptive  writing  (‘The 
rock-like  mud  unfroze  a  little  and  rills  Ran  and  sparkled  down 
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each  side  of  the  road’)  and  spreads  eventually  to : 

Safe  under  tile  and  thatch  for  ages  since 
This  England,  Old  already,  was  called  Merry. 

The  heavy  bumping  rhythm  of  this  last  line  draws  attention  to 
the  vagueness  of  the  flourish.  In  Thomas’s  best  work  (and  1 
would  include  ‘October’  and  ‘Liberty’  here)  there  is  nothing 
like  the  effect  of  a  direct  rhetorical  crescendo.  The  feelings,  it 
is  true,  struggle  towards  generalised  statement,  but  they  remain 
in  intimate  touch  with  the  scene,  and  seem  to  be  implicit  in  the 
description  of  it  from  the  start. 

Let  us  look  again  at  ‘October’.  The  scene  with  which  the 
poem  opens  is  ‘rich’,  ‘fresh  again  and  new  as  Spring’,  it  looks 
warm,  and  has  a  delicate  appearance  of  permanence : 

.  . .  The  wind  travels  too  light 

To  shake  the  fallen  birch  leaves  from  the  fern; 

offering  the  promise  of  a  ‘timeless  moment’.  But  the  promise 
is  deceptive,  for  the  equilibrium  is  easily  disturbed  (‘At  heavier 
steps  than  birds’  the  squirrels  scold’).  The  leaves  arc  slipping 
from  the  elm  into  the  grass.  The  hesitant  rhythm  of  a  line  like 
‘The  gossamers  wander  at  their  own  will’  (I  think  it  is  a  phrase 
of  Wordsworth’s  that  leads  one  to  expect  'sweet  will’)  co¬ 
operates  to  produce  an  effect  of  fragility.  The  scene  is  warm  to 
the  gaze  but  cool  to  the  touch. 

The  details  go  to  build  up  and  define  the  poet’s  mood.  Like 
the  scene  the  mood  is  ambiguous,  sufficiently  ambiguous  to 
involve  the  poet  in  the  uncertainties  and  fluctuations  which 
form  the  substance  of  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem.  A  group  of 
feelings  (delight  in  the  richness  of  nature,  regret  for  its  im¬ 
permanence,  etc.)  which  Thomas  covers  with  the  word  melan¬ 
choly,  arc  played  off  against  each  other  in  soliloquy  (‘But  if 
this  be  not  happiness — who  knows?’).  This  effect  is  carried 
furthest  in  ‘The  Signpost’,  a  poem  which  develops  into  a 
(slightly  clumsy)  dialogue  between  two  voices.  Here  the  use  of 
significant  details  is  at  its  most  explicit : 

One  hazel  lost  a  leaf  of  gold 

From  a  tuft  at  the  tip,  when  the  first  voice  told 

The  other  .  .  . 
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The  ‘first  voice’  has  already  been  established  as  the  melanchoUc, 
against  whom  ‘another  voice  gentle  with  scorn’  directs  its  irony; 
so  that  the  point  of  its  association  with  the  dropping  leaf  is  clear. 

In  Thomas’s  finest  poems,  however,  the  method  is  very  much 
less  explicit.  I  would  like  to  take  one  more  example  (‘It  Rains’) 
before  going  on  to  consider  the  connection  of  this  with  Keats. 

The  opening  stanza,  like  the  opening  stanza  of  ‘October’, 
both  sets  the  scene  and  introduces  Ae  theme  of  the  poem.  The 
first  line  is  primarily  descriptive;  but  already  there  is  a  subdued 
suggestion  of  paradox :  It  rains,  and  nothing  stirs.  There  is  no 
dripping  or  rustling,  ‘The  great  diamonds  Of  rain  on  the  grass- 
blades  there  is  none  to  break.’  The  last  line  of  this  stanza  (‘Or 
the  fallen  petals  further  down  to  shake’)  reminds  us,  although 
it  is  more  awkward,  of  the  image  used  to  suggest  the  appearance 
of  permanence  in  ‘October’.  This  day,  too,  is  at  once  here  to  be 
enjoyed  and  already  to  be  regretted.  In  short,  the  characterisdc 
note  of  Thomas’s  poetry  is  struck  again. 

The  paradox  is  expanded  in  the  second  stanza,  where  rain  is 
again  the  key  image.  In  the  past  the  two  had  walked  ‘drenched 
yet  forgetting  the  kisses  of  the  rain’;  just  as  the  orchard  under 
the  rain  didn’t  stir.  But — in  the  second  stanza  as  well  as  in  the 
first — there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Neither  the  lovers 
nor  the  orchard  can  really  ignore  the  falling  of  the  rain,  which, 
as  in  another  of  Thomas’s  poems  (‘Rain’)  is  used  as  a  symbol 
for  the  passing  of  time : 

Sad,  too,  to  think  that  never,  never  again. 

Unless  alone,  so  happy  shall  I  walk 
In  the  rain. 

At  this  point  then  the  poem  has  come  to  a  direct  and  unqualified 
expression  of  nostalgia.  It  goes  on : 

. . .  When  I  turn  away,  on  its  fine  stalk 
Twilight  has  fined  to  nought,  the  parsley  flower 
Figures,  suspended  still  and  ghostly  white. 

The  past  hovering  as  it  revisits  the  light. 

Here,  in  contrast  to  ‘October’,  the  resolution  is  effected  by  the 
exposition  of  one  detail  of  the  scene  —  the  ‘dense  forest  of 
parsley’  of  the  first  stanza.  The  lines  seem  to  me  remarkably 
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successful.  The  hesitations  and  complications  of  syntax  which  ^ 
sometimes  make  Thomas’s  poetry  seem  clumsy  and  unneces¬ 
sarily  obscure  here  point  and  underline  the  meaning.  As  the 
poet  turns  away  from  the  past,  he  abandons  too  the  heavy  nos¬ 
talgic  rhythms  of  the  preceding  lines  (‘never,  never  again’). 

The  image  presents  the  past  as  frail,  isolated,  ghostly.  One  can 
only  in  me  end  turn  away  from  it.  ‘Figures’  describes  happily 
the  function  of  the  visual  detail  in  such  poems  as  this.  j 

When  one  turns  back  from  Thomas’s  poetry  to  his  book  on 
Keats,  one  is  struck  by  the  intimate  relation  of  his  critical  judg¬ 
ments  to  his  habits  as  a  poet.  He  picks  out,  for  example,  the 
opening  lines  of  ‘Hyperion’,  describing  them  as  ‘pure  Keats’ : 

No  stir  of  air  was  there. 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer’s  day 
Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather’d  grass. 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

The  relation  to  this  effect  to 

. .  .  The  wind  travels  too  light 

To  shake  the  fallen  birch  leaves  from  the  fern. 

and  to  the  ‘fallen  petals’  of  ‘It  Rains’  is  clear;  though  it  is  not 
only  that  the  detail  of  the  leaf  arrested  in  its  fall  to  earth  is 
repeated  as  a  neutral  touch  of  natural  description.  It  is  more 
than  that  in  ‘Hyperion’  (‘descriptions  are  bad  at  all  times’,  Keats 
wrote  to  his  brotiier  Tom  in  June  1818).  It  serves,  as  in  the  two 
passages  from  Thomas,  to  crystallise  the  mood  of  the  scene. 
Saturn  lies  ‘quiet  as  a  stone’,  ‘it  seemed  no  force  could  wake 
him  from  his  place’;  with  Thea  he  presents  the  appearance  of 
‘natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern’.  But  the  rock-like  im¬ 
mobility,  offering,  like  the  opening  of  ‘October’,  the  promise 
of  a  ‘  timeless  moment’,  is  deceptive — no  more  than  a  delicate 
appearance  which  the  ‘healthy  breath  of  morn’  would  sweep 
away.  Saturn  wakes  to  ‘see  his  kingdom  gone’.  All  this,  I 
would  suggest,  is  implicit  in  the  detail  of  the  light  seed  and  the 
fallen  leaf — the  poignancy  of  the  ‘still’  which  offers  only  the 
appearance  of  permanence. 

Again,  in  his  sympathetic  account  of  the  1817  book,  the  pas¬ 
sages  Thomas  quotes  bear  significantly  upon  his  own  poetry. 
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For  example : 

The  air  was  cooling  and  so  very  still 

That  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  modest  pride 

Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  curve  aside, 

Their  scantly  leaved,  and  finely  tapering  stems. 

Had  not  yet  lost  those  starry  diadems 
Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  morn. 

(‘I  Stood  Tip-Toe’.) 

The  ‘starry  diadems’  (again  arrested  in  their  fall  to  earth) 
become  the  ‘great  diamonds’  which  rest  undisturbed  on  the 
grass-blades  in  ‘It  Rains’.  The  ‘finely  tapering  stems’  remind 
us  of  the  ‘fine  stalk’  of  the  parsley  flower  in  the  same  poem. 
The  lines,  in  fact,  represent  an  early  undeveloped  form  of  the 
arrested  scene  with  which  ‘Hyperion’  opens.  The  recurrent 
word  ‘still’  is  there,  and  a  closely  related  detail  does  much  the 
same  kind  of  work.  The  stage  is  set,  and  left  at  that. 

Nothing  in  the  1817  book  or  in  ‘Hyperion’  shows  anything 
like  that  development  of  implicit  feelings  into  a  generalising 
soliloquy,  which  was  noted  in  Thomas’  work.  For  what  seems 
the  deepest  influence  upon  Thomas’s  writing,  we  must  turn  to 
the  Odes.  The  tone  of  his  criticism  of  these  poems  in  his  Keats 
suggests  personal  involvement.  Answering  critics  of  the  ‘Ode 
to  a  Nightingale’,  he  writes :  ‘To  complain  of  the  opening  is 
useless . . .  Our  civilisation  is  by  no  means  assured  what  is  good 
and  what  is  evil  .  .  .  Only  a  very  bold  man,  outside  the  pulpit, 
would  pronounce  that  such  poetry  infects  life  and  literature. 
...  You  cannot  prove  that  the  poem  hastens  the  decay  of  those 
who  incline  towards  such  things.  .  .  .  Instead  of  corrupting 
them  it  will  deepen  their  taste  for  life,  and  perhaps  also  their 
understanding.’  Thomas  himself  ‘inclined  towards  such  things’. 
He  recognised  in  the  Odes  the  most  extended  expression  of 
Keat’s  ‘horrid  morbidity  of  temperament’.  Keats  had  made 
poems  out  of  it,  solving  the  very  problem  with  which  he  was 
faced. 

So  far  I  have  considered  only  how,  in  some  passages  of  Keats’s 
poetry,  the  detail  is  invested  with  a  characteristic  ‘intellectual 
tone’  (Keats  used  the  phrase  of  Westmorland  scenerv  in  a 
journal  letter  to  Tom),  a  suggestion  of  delicately  sustained  poise 
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which  involves  a  more  or  less  explicit  melancholy  (‘had  not  yet 
lost  those  starry  diadems’).  This  is  conveyed  in  descriptive 
‘stills’.  The  feeling  is  not  elaborated  in  statement,  but  lies  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  selected  detail  (the  arrested  leaf,  for  example). 
Thomas,  I  think,  learned  from  this.  It  is  just  this  effect  that  he 
is  describing  in  his  remark  on  the  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’ :  ‘It 
and  the  “Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’’  arc  of  a  texture  so  consummate 
and  consistent  that  the  simple  line  “The  grass,  the  thicket,  and 
the  fruit  tree  wild’’  in  one  of  them,  and  an  equally  simple  line 
in  the  other  “With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed’’,  both 
gain  from  their  environment  an  astonishing  beauty,  profound 
and  touching.’ 

But  the  two  poems  from  which  Thomas  quotes  here  take  us 
a  little  further.  They  treat  cxplicitiy  of  the  moods  which  have 
been  present  only  as  a  penumbra  of  feeling  in  the  passages  so 
far  considered:  and  they  resemble  more  closely,  in  a  general 
way,  the  repeated  form  of  Thomas’s  slighter  lyrics — a  mono¬ 
logue  growing  out  of,  and  developing  in  terms  of,  the  details 
of  a  described  scene.  This  is  the  pattern  of  ‘October’,  ‘It  Rains’, 
and  ‘Liberty’,  though  Keats  docs  not  employ  the  modest  descrip¬ 
tive  opening  which  mark  all  Thomas’s  poems.  The  opening 
to  the  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’  has  a  largeness  of  movement  to 
which  Thomas  never  attained.  It  is  not,  however,  that  Keats’s  1 
poem  is  distinguished  for  a  heroic  simplicity;  it  is  marked, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Lcavis  has  said,  by  ‘an  extremely  subdc  and 
varied  interplay  of  motions,  directed  now  positively,  now  nega¬ 
tively.  . . .  Keats  is,  strictly,  only  half  in  love  with  death.’  Oddly  , 
enough,  the  line  to  which  reference  is  made  here  is  closely 
echoed  in  Thomas’s  ‘Liberty’ : 

And  yet  I  still  am  half  in  love  with  pain. 

With  what  is  imperfect  .  .  . 

Thomas  is  being  as  meticulous  as  Keats.  His  poems  record 
much  the  same  variety  of  reaction  to  his  shifting  environment 
— delight  in  it  when  it  appears  ‘rich’  and  ‘still’,  regret  as  it 
‘fades’,  and  the  longing  for  death  (this  is  just  their  logical 
order) : 

Blessed  are  the  dead  that  the  rain  rains  upon 

(‘Rain’) 
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These  feelings  are  played  off  against  each  other  in  monologue 
by  Thomas,  as  by  Keats.  It  is  this  kind  of  monologue,  develop¬ 
ing  always  in  terms  of  the  particular  selected  scene  and  involving 
always  the  kind  of  feelings  described,  which  is  the  backbone 
of  his  best  poems.  But  the  theatrical  associations  of  ‘monologue’ 
are  unfortunate;  for  Thomas’s  poetry  rarely  varies  from  a  quiet 
conversational  tone.  If  one  turns  straight  back  to  the  Nightin¬ 
gale  Ode  from  the  Faber  collection  of  Thomas  one  is  struck 
by  the  confidence  of  the  older  poet — ^there  is  a  decisiveness  about 
the  movement  of  the  poem,  a  grandeur,  which  invites  such  a 
theatrical  term  as  soliloquy.  The  opening  lines  of  the  last  two 
stanzas  illustrate  the  confidence  with  which  the  shifts  of  direc¬ 
tion,  the  transitions  of  mood,  arc  managed.  The  sixth  stanza 
is  concerned  with  death : 

Still  would  thou  sing,  and  I  have  cars  in  vain — 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

The  first  line  of  the  seventh  and  penultimate  stanza  breaks  in 
on  this  with  a  ringing  assertion  of  the  bird’s  immortality  which 
is  elaborated  in  the  rest  of  the  stanza : 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 

The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night .  .  . 

The  orator’s  swing  which  is  developed  here  (note  the  repetition 
of  ‘same’,  for  example)  seems  to  be  carried  on  into  tbe  next 
stanza  with  the  re-emphasis  of  ‘forlorn’ ;  but  Fancy’s  litdc  extra 
stroke  of  poetic  elaboration  is  neatly  turned  on  its  head;  and 
the  anthem  fades. 

Thomas  read  the  poem  like  this — as  a  shifting  soliloquy.  He 
commented  succinctly  in  Keats.  ‘The  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale” 
is  tinged  with  action,  and  comes  to  an  end  with  a  slow  restora¬ 
tion  of  everyday  light  and  with  a  question.’  His  poems  too  arc 
‘tinged  with  action’,  changing  direction  in  a  way  which  often 
recalls  a  passage  from  Keats.  But  Thomas’s  poetry  offers  noth¬ 
ing  like  the  effects  we  have  just  noted  in  the  Nightingale  Ode; 
it  moves  much  more  gendy  and  uncertainly  over  the  same 
territory.  Let  us  return  briefly  to  ‘October’ : 
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The  rich  scene  has  grown  fresh  again  and  new 
As  Spring  and  to  the  touch  is  not  more  cool 
Than  it  is  warm  to  the  gaze;  and  now  I  might 
As  happy  be  as  earth  is  beautiful, 

Were  I  some  other  or  with  earth  could  turn 
In  alternation  of  violet  and  rose  .  .  . 


The  tone  is  so  restrained  as  to  be  almost  apologetic.  The  ‘rich 
scene’,  described  in  the  opening  of  the  poem  already  quoted, 
is  summed  up  in  two  and  a  half  lines  which  arc  denser  than  they 
look.  The  autumn  day  seems  half  released  from  the  round  of 
seasons,  combining  autumnal  richness  with  the  freshness  of 
spring  (Keats,  in  ‘Fancy’,  builds  up  an  ideal  day  out  of  ‘All 
delights  of  summer  weather;  All  the  faery  buds  or  May  . . .  All 
the  heaped  autumn’s  wealth’).  The  meticulous  antithesis  that 
follows  recalls  Keats’s  ‘Cool  Pastoral’,  where  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  paradox  is  elaborated.  ‘Cool’  carries  the  suggestion  both 
of  the  freshness  of  spring  and  of  the  permanence  of  a  pictured 
scene.  It  feels  cool  but  it  looks  warm — like  love  in  ‘Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn’;  ‘For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoyed’.  It  is 
here  that  the  direction  of  the  poem  shifts,  with  the  ‘slow  j 
restoration  of  everyday  light’.  The  effect  is  more  tentative  than  i 
anything  in  the  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’;  Thomas  offers  nothing  | 
like  Keats’s  third  stanza :  I 


The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret. 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan. 

One  would  look  rather  to  Owen  for  this  kind  of  statement. 
The  quality  of  the  mood  in  ‘October’  is  more  fugitive  (‘Who 
knows?  Some  day  I  shall  think  this  a  happy  day’).  It  has  to 
be  caught  from  the  descriptive  opening  for  the  closing  lines  to 
mean  anything  very  definite. 

Keats’s  statements  in  the  great  Odes  have  the  clarity  of  public 
utterance.  In  the  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’  an  intimate  and 
tangled  set  of  feelings  is  resolved  into  a  well-marked  and  deci¬ 
sive  succession,  emphasised  by  the  stanzaic  movement  of  the 
poem.  Edward  Thomas  learnt,  I  think,  from  Keats  how  to 
make  poetry  out  of  such  feelings;  but  he  could  not  rival  Keats’s 
achievement.  He  admired  the  ‘universality’  of  the  ‘Ode  on  a 
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Grecian  Urn’ — ‘Its  personality  is  submerged’.  Of  the  Odes  in 
general  he  said :  ‘Of  the  sources  in  his  daily  life  there  was  no 
more  shown  than  made  his  poems  quick  instead  of  dead’;  but 
his  own  poetry  is  not  of  this  kind.  It  is  rather — to  use  his 
description  of  Keats’s  1817  book — ‘an  intimate  poetic  journal’. 
It  is  its  privateness  which  most  obviously  distinguishes  ‘October’ 
from  the  Nightingale  Ode,  the  minor  poem  from  the  great  one. 

Thomas’  own  interest  as  a  poet  made  it  inevitable  that  he 
should  prefer  the  Nightingale  to  the  Grecian  Urn.  Only  in  one 
bad  poem  docs  he  recall  the  latter.  The  subject  of  this  poem — 
‘Haymaking’ — ^is  a  picture.  The  point  he  makes  about  it  is 
disarmingly  simple: 

The  men,  the  beasts,  the  trees,  the  implements 
Uttered  even  what  they  will  in  times  far  hence — 

All  of  us  gone  out  of  the  reach  of  change — 

Immortal  in  a  picture  of  an  old  grange. 

If  we  think  of  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  ‘Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn’  (‘When  old  age  shall  Ais  generation  waste’  . . .  ) 
we  may  feel  a  certain  lack  of  authority  about  Thomas’s  ‘All  of 
us’.  Tnc  poem  as  a  whole — ^though  there  arc  lines  better  than 
those  quoted — is  inferior  to  ‘October’  because  it  offers  nothing 
like  the  complexity  of  mood  which  is  there  conveyed;  there  is 
something  in  it  of  the  ‘desperate  bcrgcric’  of  the  Georgian  poets. 
It  represents  Thomas  in  his  (blessedly  infrequent)  Mcrric  Eng¬ 
land  mood  (‘Older  than  Clare  and  Cobbett,  Morland  and 
Cromc’). 

The  feelings  out  of  which  the  best  of  Thomas’s  poetry  springs 
(they  have  bwn  analysed  from  the  point  of  view  of  socid  psy¬ 
chology  by  D.  W.  Harding  in  his  ‘Note  on  Nostalgia’)  arc  not 
there  in  poems  like  ‘Haymaking’.  For  them  is  substituted  the 
rather  more  cosy  melancholy  which  contemporary  literary 
habits  encouraged  (‘What  hath  been,  ne’er  May  be  again* — 
R.  C.  Trevelyan);  or — at  the  other  end  of  the  scjilc — assertions 
of  the  eternal  value  of  a  pleasant  half-hour : 

I  have  watched  the  cool  reeds  hung 
Over  images  more  cool  in  imaged  sky : 

Nothing  there  was  worth  thinking  of  so  long; 
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All  that  the  ringdoves  say,  far  leaves  among, 

Brims  my  mind  with  content  thus  still  to  lie. 

(‘July’) 

This  may  remind  one  of  the  poems  of  W.  H.  Davies  in  the 
volumes  of  Georgian  Poetry : 

Yes,  I  will  spend  the  livelong  day 
With  nature  in  this  month  of  May; 

And  sit  beneath  the  trees  and  share 
My  bread  with  birds  whose  homes  are  there. 

(‘In  May*) 

(D.  H.  Lawrence,  in  a  review  of  Georgian  Poetry  1911-2,  sum¬ 
marised  this  recurring  theme:  ‘Life  is  like  an  orange  tree, 
always  in  leaf  and  bud,  in  blossom  and  in  fruit ...  the  moment 
triumphant  in  its  eternality’.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pile  up  illustrative  quotations.  What 
Thomas  was  trying  to  say  olearly  bore  an  uncomfortably  close 
resemblance  to  what  nearly  everyone  else  was  saying  already. 
Poets  were  everywhere  accepting  the  passing  moment  with 
simple  humility  (‘share  my  bread  with  birds’),  or  softly  lament¬ 
ing  its  passage  and  irrevocable  loss.  But,  as  Mr.  Leavis  re¬ 
marked,  the  impulse  to  associate  Thomas  with  the  Georgians 
arises  from  a  superficial  reading  of  his  poetry.  He  found  a 
‘technique  more  responsive  to  the  felt  reaHty  of  experience’; 
and  he  found  it,  I  think,  in  Keats’s  poetry. 

His  preferences,  as  reflected  in  his  critical  essay,  were 
governed  by  his  needs  as  a  poet;  he  looked  for  methods  of 
reproducing  faithfully  observations  and  feelings,  and  of  doing 
justice  to  meir  intimate  relation.  He  learned,  first,  to  invest 
finely  observed  details  with  the  full  subtlety  of  his  characteristic 
mood  without  any  direct  statement  of  the  ‘I  am  content’  or 
‘I  grieve’  kind.  ‘To  Autumn’  is  Keats’s  most  sustained  perfor¬ 
mance  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  examples  have  already  been 
quoted  from  earlier  poems.  He  learned,  too,  to  do  full  justice 
to  ambiguity  in  his  feelings  by  presenting  them,  not  in  a  simple 
generalised  statement,  but  in  an  extended  shifting  monologue 
developing  in  terms  of  the  scene  from  which  it  arose  (the  last 
stanza  of  ‘It  Rains’  is  a  good  example).  As  a  result,  he  managed 
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— though  not  quite  always — to  avoid  the  wooden  and  unyield¬ 
ing  simplicity  characteristic  of  much  Georgian  verse.  His  poetry 
is  in  many  respects  quite  unlike  Keats’s;  but  it  does  perpetually 
reflect  the  idea  of  Keats  which  found  expression  in  Thomas’s 
unassuming  critical  essay.  This  image  of  Keats  seems,  as  much 
as  the  personal  friendship  and  advice  of  Frost,  to  have  guided 
Thomas  in  finding  himself  as  a  poet. 
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The  Critical  Muse:  Five  Poems 


1.  LATE  AUGUSTAN 

Long  live  John  Bays,  a  foxy,  dried-up  one. 

An  old  time-server  of  the  Aufklarung; 

No  mucus,  tripes  or  ‘what  to  sit  upon’ 

In  his  heroics — vox  et  praeterea  nihil. 

Though  mark  how  high  he’ll 
(Knowing  whatever  is,  is  right) 

Sing  the  most  meat-like  Hanoverian 
Outside  of  Bedlam 

With  Brunswick  Hochs  and  Heils  and  frosty  roses 
Till  Kingdom  of  Commonplace  Come. 

Attic  the  verses  that  he  cares*  to  write. 

And  shrewdly  deathless,  and  quite  sure  to  scan. 

O  Reason  and  Duty,  Time  and  Laws  and  Man 

(Which  is  to  say,  as  John — no  fool — supposes, 

O  Plums  and  Place  and  Pension  for  our  John). 

He  teems  with  Birthday  Odes  and  compliments. 
And  straightfaced  praise  of  corkscrew  governments. 
But  note  the  dolorous  tic  in  his  left  cheek 
Between  the  spot  of  hectic  and  the  wig 
(Relic  of  how  they  flogged  him  into  Greek), 

Which  winks,  winks  still,  at  his  Palladian  themes. 
The  sleep  of  Reason  signifies  bad  dreams. 


Kenneth  Allott 
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ART  DEMANDS 
Art  demands 

That  no  miracle  should  annoy : 

That  the  one-eyed  boy 

Should  be  cheated  by  the  prayers,  the  spells, 
And  the  expensive  amateur  hands. 

We  are  willing  to  suspend  our  disbelief : 

Let  witchcraft  for  this  once  be  right. 

Or  hated  politics  help  him  to  his  sight. 

Give  him  two  eyes.  Although  it  shows  us  blind. 

Greasy  icons  arc  cuddled  and  kissed. 

Or  shabby  persons  brandish  impromptu  wands; 
Suit  is  made  to  a  one-legged  crane. 

And  hideous  recipes  seethe  in  the  pot. 

But  let  it  be  right,  what  we  always  called  rot. 
Lest  art  demand  in  vain. 

And  in  exchange 

We  surrender  ourselves :  an  I  for  an  eye — 

The  history,  the  taste,  the  heads  we  held  high. 
Remember,  oh  gods,  that  this  is  a  child — 

You  can  win  him  for  life,  his  life  will  be  long. 
Abate  that  ordered  and  cunning  plot : 

Could  one  small  miracle  do  much  wrong? 

But  the  gods  are  artists : 

The  happy  ending  is  cheap  and  bad. 

The  boy  must  lose  the  one  he  had. 

The  miracle  has  happened,’  the  last  words  run, 
A  fearful  symmetry  is  won. 

We  stumble  out 

To  gulp  the  street’s  rough  air. 

Mind  unshaken,  sick  at  heart. 

Sick  to  the  stomach,  sick  of  art. 


D.  J.  Enright 
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FRONDES  AGRESTES 
(On  rc-rcading  Ruskin) 

A  leaf,  catching  the  sun,  transmits  it; 

‘First  a  torch,  then  an  emerald.’ 

‘Compact,  like  one  of  its  own  cones’ : 

The  round  tree  with  the  pyramid  shadow. 

First  the  felicities,  then 
The  feelings  to  appraise  them : 

Light,  being  in  its  untempered  state, 

A  rarity,  we  are  (says  the  sage)  meant 
To  enjoy  ‘most  probably’  the  effects  of  mist. 

Nature’s  difficulties,  her  thought 
Over  dints  and  bosses,  her  attempts 
To  beautify  with  a  leopard-skin  of  moss 
The  rocks  she  has  already  sculpted. 

All  disclose  her  purposes — the  thrush’s  bill. 

The  shark’s  teeth,  are  not  his  story. 

Sublimity  is.  One  awaits  its  passing. 

Organ-voice  dissolving  among  cloudwrack. 

The  climber  returns.  He  brings 

Sword-shaped,  its  narrowing  strip 

Fluted  and  green,  the  single  grass-blade,  or 

Gathered  up  into  its  own  translucence 

Where  there  is  no  shade  save  colour,  the  unsymbolic  rose. 


Charles  Tomlinson 
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AT  A  PRODUCTION  OF  ‘KING  JOHN’ 

Not  the  indignant  flyting  of  anointed 

Brigands  bargaining  witJi  provinces 

Was  the  matter  of  the  high  war  enacted  here; 

Still  less  this  ardent  rushing  up  and  down 
Of  batdements,  these  clumsy,  well-intentioned 
Fanfares  and  flourishes  of  lance  and  sword. 

Such  gestures  chronicle  but  politics. 

Faith  is  a  world  that  brags  its  discipline 
Severe  and  vivid  as  a  coat  of  arms. 

And  here  the  play :  not  rivalry  of  states 
Or  persons  merely  but  antithesis 
As  rock  with  water,  evil  against  good. 

Hence  king  with  king,  not  France  and  England 
More  than  shield  and  banner — lion,  fleur-de-lys 
In  blue  and  silver  against  red  and  gold. 

Who  kneels  not,  therefore,  has  the  sharper  joy : 

To  see  that  ritual  he  admires  break  open' 

When  a  curt,  loose-mouthed  bastard  slaps  his  thigh. 

Ronald  Gaskell 
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A  FORMATIVE  MOMENT 

Doing  the  Faerie  Queene  we  came 
On  asterisks.  They  marked  a  spot 
With  X,  for  older  students.  Shame, 

We  muttered,  guessing  something  hot 
Right,  listen  then,  this  is  what’s  cut. 

Hear  the  forbidden  text,  he  said. 

He  was  the  one  called  Milky  but 

Not  from  kindness.  Bloodless  cheeks,  head 

Like  a  monk’s,  close  cropped  but  unbowed. 

He  walled  up  our  chaplain’s  broad  views, 

No  air  from  too  far  east  allowed 
Or  too  wild  west.  We  heard  no  news 
He’d  stocked  his  fishpond  with  a  foe. 

But  scientists  crept  by,  feared  sound. 

Light,  heat,  when  bunsen  jets  burnt  low. 

Was  their  earth  infallibly  round  ? 

He  smiles,  flat  iron  smile  tight  wrought : 

No  ashen  convent  pigtails  twitch 
Less  than  his  nose.  The  poor  untaught. 

He  states,  are  wiser  than  the  rich 
Miseducated.  Off  our  chest: 

‘Noble  savages,  sir?’  (to  please). 

He  simply  stares.  We  have  digressed. 

For  prudish  asterisks,  read  these 
Banned  stanzas.  He  starts,  then  stares ;  starH. 
(That  look  and  phrase  still  haunt),  stared,  rcarr.d : 
Hell,  there’s  no  need  to  look  so  scared : 

(We  trying  not  to  seem  so  bored.) 

The  experts  said  there  wasn’t  much 
In  them.  Just  lust.  So  now  we  knew 
The  worst,  we  pressed  on,  on  to  such 
Unambiguitics  as  who 

Was  what  or  when.  ‘This?  This  mc«ns  Pope, 
Agreed?’  We  seized  on  that  clue  quick. 

But  missed  his  sense  of  meaning  rope 
To  hang  you,  each  damned  heretic. 

Fired,  we  had  to  stick  in  the  flow 
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Those  asterisks  had  checked.  Those  set 
Us  wondering,  amazed  to  know 
How  beauty  sailed  so  close,  could  get 
Into  such  dirty  weather,  when 
Spenserian  calms  are  acclaimed. 

Chaucer  had  one  word  cut,  but  then 
His  coarser  age  had  not  been  tamed : 

‘Pregnant’  about  each  social  class. 

So  ‘^ank’  about  a  face  or  dress. 

His  art,  we  noted,  tends  to  farce; 

Chaucer  lacked  high  seriousness. 

Had  we  at  last  pricked  Spenser’s  knight. 

Caught  him  in  lights,  off  that  starred  page. 

Street  signs  flicked  on  us?  Well  we  might; 

We  were  at  a  difficult  age, 

R.  D.  Lancaster 
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Book  Review 

FICTION  AND  THE  WRITING  PUBLIC 

The  Uses  of  Literacy.  By  Richard  Hoggart.  Chatto  &  Windus, 
25s. 

* 

Do  your  friends  say  ‘You  ought  to 
write  a  novel’  when  you  tell  them 
an  anecdote?  ...  If  so,  post  this  form. 

• 

WHEN  Thomas  Huxley  first  spoke  of  an  educational  ladder, 
he  was  not,  1  suppose,  thinking  directly  about  Jacob  and  the 
angels,  but  about  democracy  and  the  needs  of  an  industrial 
society.  But  the  moon  has  been  shining  for  some  years  now, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  have  gone  up  the  ladder  and 
down  the  wall  has  steadily  increased.  Not  many,  of  course, 
have  come  out  to  play :  the  majority  have  done  what  Huxley 
expected  of  them;  a  few,  like  Richard  Hoggart,  have  stood  and 
looked  around,  preoccupied.  The  moon,  after  all,  takes  its 
light  from  elsewhere;  the  wall  is  still  high,  the  ladder  narrow; 
back  there,  where  we  came  from,  an  extraordinary  party  seems 
to  be  in  progress,  and  Hoggart  stands  listening  to  it,  like  a 
sober  son  watching  his  family  get  drunk.  In  a  serious  g-oup, 
he  is  an  unusually  serious  person.  And  what  this  group  nan- 
ages  to  get  said,  in  its  own  accents,  has  a  major  directive  impor¬ 
tance.  When  others  are  giving  up  democracy,  or  defining 
culture  as  its  antithesis,  the  strains  in  this  group  are  crucial, 
for  here,  as  in  any  future  England,  there  must  be  loyalty  to 
both.  Hoggart  is  particularly  admirable,  because  he  sees  the 
ladder  as  Jacob  saw  it,  and  neither  as  a  convenience  nor  a 
technique. 

The  real  importance  of  The  Uses  of  Literacy  is  not  that  it  is 
a  comprehensive  and  intelligent  account  of  contemporary  com¬ 
mercial  writing.  As  such,  certainly,  it  is  welcome :  a  natural 
successor  and  complement  to.  say.  Fiction  and  the  Reading 
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Public.  But  Hoggart  has  attempted  to  go  beyond  this,  to  issues 
in  which  the  methods  of  professional  criticism  (in  which  he  is 
fully  competent)  do  not  serve.  It  is  fair  to  say  of  Mrs.  Leavis’s 
admirable  book  that  the  reading  public  is  really  only  present 
in  the  title;  the  documents  in  the  case  are  her  real  centre  of 
attention.  Hoggart,  similarly,  attends  to  the  documents,  but 
he  also  seeks  to  see  the  reading  public  as  people,  and  to  judge 
the  documents  with  this  reference.  The  result  is  not  a  better 
book  than  Fiction  and  the  Reading  Publicy  for  the  concentration 
on  documents  at  least  made  questions  of  form  and  procedure 
more  simple.  But  in  extending  the  range  of  the  discussion, 
Hoggart  has  encountered  literary  problems — which  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  he  has  solved — that  are  of  exceptional  con¬ 
temporary  interest. 

The  distinctive  world  of  the  writers  of  Richard  Hoggart’s 
generation  and  background  is  a  complex  of  critical  habit, 
recording  ability,  and  imaginative  impulse.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  current  mainstream  of  English  writing,  and  one  which  is 
likely  to  broaden  and  deepen.  The  effect  it  is  having  on  the 
forms  of  contemporary  writing  has  not  yet  been  assessed, 
although  the  symptoms  have  been  noticed.  A  common  reaction 
to  many  of  the  poems  in  New  Lines,  for  example,  is  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  ‘poetry’  is  muddled  or  inhibited  by  critical 
judgments,  critical  itches,  theories  of  communication,  observa¬ 
tions  on  a  culture.  Certainly  these  elements  are  visible  in  some 
of  the  poems  of  Enright,  Wain,  Davie,  Larkin  and  Holloway. 
Or  again,  in  a  novel  like  Amis’s  That  Uncertain  Feeling,  there 
are  times  when  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  fiction  is  cut  across 
by  similar  judgments,  observations  and  itches,  often  in  the  sig¬ 
nificantly  popular  form  of  parody.  Now  in  Hoggart’s  book, 
which  is  primarily  a  critical  work,  the  analysis  of  documents 
is  cut  across  by  pieces  which  are  very  like  this  kind  of  fiction : 
sketches  of  ‘allegorical  figures’  in  tiie  cultural  situation;  wry 
accounts  of  personal  feeling;  parodies  and  generalised  comments, 
in  a  similar  feeling-tone.  What  has  been  normally  observed 
about  this  apparent  confusion  of  forms  takes  a  heavy  pejorative 
emphasis.  There  was  the  same  thing  in  Leavis,  where  the  out¬ 
bursts  towards  the  end  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Novelist  were  quite 
widely  thought  to  disfigure  an  otherwise  sound  critical  work. 
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when  you  recognise  in  yourself  the  ties  that  still  bind,  you 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  older  formula :  enlightened  minor¬ 
ity,  degraded  mass.  You  know  how  bad  most  ‘popular  culture’ 
is,  but  you  know  also  that  the  irruption  of  the  ‘swinish  multi¬ 
tude’,  which  Burke  had  prophesied  would  trample  down  light 
and  learning,  is  the  coming  to  relative  power  and  relative  justice 
of  your  own  people,  whom  you  could  not  if  you  tried  desert. 
My  own  estimate  of  this  difficulty  is  that  it  is  first  in  the  field 
of  ideas,  the  received  formulas,  that  scrutiny  is  necessary  and 
the  approach  to  settlement  possible.  Hoggart,  I  think,  has  taken 
over  too  many  of  the  formulas,  in  his  concentration  on  a 
different  kind  of  evidence.  He  writes  at  times  in  the  terms  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  though  he  is  not  Arnold  nor  was  meant  to  be. 
He  has  picked  up  contemporary  conservative  ideas  of  the  decay 
of  politics  in  the  working-class,  for  which  I  see  no  evidence  at 
all :  the  ideas  merely  rationalise  a  common  sentimentality — the 
old  labour  leaders  were  noble-hearted,  less  materialist,  fine 
figures  of  men,  but  they  are  seen  thus  because  their  demands 
are  over.  (It  is  worth  remembering  that  working-class  material¬ 
ism  is,  objectively,  in  our  circumstances,  a  humane  ideal.)  He 
has  acquiesced,  further,  in  ideas  of  the  working-class  as  a  bloc. 
He  says,  for  instance,  that  ‘  in  working-class  speech  “I”  sounds 
like  ae  (as  in  “apple”)’,  though  in  fact  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  ‘working-class  speech’ :  the  only  class  speech  in  England  is 
that  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes;  the  speech  of  working- 
class  people  is  not  socially  but  regionally  varied.  Finally,  he 
has  admitted  (though  with  apologies  and  partial  disclaimers) 
the  extremely  damaging  and  quite  untrue  identification  of 
‘popular  culture’  (commercial  newspapers,  magazines,  enter¬ 
tainments,  etc.)  with  ‘working-class  culture’.  In  fact  the  main 
source  of  this  ‘popular  culture’  lies  outside  the  working-class 
altogether,  for  it  was  instituted,  financed  and  operated  by  the 
commercial  bourgeoisie^  and  remains  typically  capitalist  in  its 
methods  of  production  and  distribution.  That  working-class 
people  form  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  consumers  of  this 
material,  along  with  considerable  sections  of  other  classes  (all, 
perhaps,  except  the  professional),  does  not,  as  a  fact,  justify 
this  facile  identification.  In  all  of  these  matters,  Hoggart’s 
argument  needs  radical  revision. 
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Yet  Hoggart’s  approach,  though  involving  a  relative  neglect 
of  ideas,  admits  very  valuable  evidence  which  a  concentration 
on  ideas  alone  would  neglect.  The  analytic  parody  of  com¬ 
mercial  writing,  which  most  of  us  can  now  do,  quickly  becomes 
mechanical  unless  it  is  deeply  correlated  with  personal  and 
social  observation  of  a  feeling  kind.  The  value  of  Hoggart’s 
book  is  the  quality  of  this  observation,  but  here  again  we  must 
make  a  distinction.  There  is  social  observation,  which  can 
properly  be  generalised,  as  for  instance  in  Hoggart’s  chapters, 
‘There’s  no  Place  Like  Home’,  ‘Self-Respect’,  and  ‘Living  and 
Letting  Live’.  Hoggart  is  much  more  reliable  on  all  this  than 
Orwell:  he  writes,  not  as  a  visitor,  but  as  a  native.  But  this 
is  an  observation  of  mores^  which  can  properly  be  spoken  of  in 
class  or  group  terms.  The  correlation  Ixtween  this  and  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  is,  as  a  result,  exceptionally  valu¬ 
able:  in  particular  Hoggart’s  note  on  the  exploitation  of 
‘neighbouriiness’.  Yet,  beyond  mores,  there  are  further  regions 
of  social  and  personal  fact — the  world,  shall  we  say,  of  the 
novelist,  rather  than  of  the ‘sociologist.  It  is  when  he  enters 
these  regions  that  Hoggart  tends  to  enter  fiction.  It  is  not  that 
he  becomes  unreliable  (though  in  one  or  two  instances  I  think 
he  does),  but  that  he  is  now  dealing  with  whole  situations 
involving  individuals  rather  than  with  the  structures  of  such 
situations  which  arc  the  mores.  It  is  less  easy  to  see  this  dis¬ 
tinction  because  so  much  recent  fiction,  particularly  the  work 
of  this  general  group,  often  offers  a  kind  of  personalised  account 
of  mores  rather  than  a  whole  account  of  individuals  within 
social  situations.  I  will  take  some  instances  where  I  think  Hog¬ 
gart  is  thus  mistaking  his  material. 

The  section  on  ‘Mother’  is  satisfactory,  and  moving,  in  a 
way  that  the  section  on  ‘Father’  is  obviously  not.  The  success¬ 
ful  section  is  partly  observation  of  mores,  partly  personal 
re-creation :  the  interaction  of  these  produces  something  almost 
comparable  with  successful  imaginative  creation  in  its  own 
right.  The  section  on  ‘Father’,  on  the  other  hand,  is  meagre 
and  generalised,  and  the  false  personalisation — the  usual  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  mirror — at  once  enters:  the  ‘small  .  .  .  dark  .  .  . 
whippet’  of  a  man  (the  generalised  caricature)  becomes,  in  feel¬ 
ing,  as  a  kind  of  mediation.  Lucky  Hoggart,  trying  on  a  cap 
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and  neckerchief.  A  more  serious  instance  is  the  section  ‘Scholar¬ 
ship  Boy’,  which  I  think  has  been  very  well  received  by  some 
readers  (and  why  not?  it  is  much  what  they  wanted  to  hear, 
and  now  an  actual  scholarship  boy  is  saying  it).  Certainly  we 
can  generalise  in  some  respects  about  scholarship  boys  as  a 
group,  but  the  portrait  which  Hoggart  offers  goes  very  far 
beyond  these,  and  becomes,  in  the  wrong  way,  personal  (wrong, 
bemuse  offered  as  a  general  account).  The  problems  or  sexual 
delay,  of  the  intellectual’s  isolation,  of  uncase  and  the  sense  of 
exile,  of  the  constrained  smile  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  of 
nostalgia,  careerism,  phantasy:  these,  certainly,  arc  socially 
affected,  but  I  cannot  imagine  where  Hoggart  has  been  if  he 
has  not  noticed  these  things  as  characteristic  of  a  group  much 
wider  than  that  which  he  offers  to  describe.  They  are  familiar 
to  us  in  fiction,  from  Gissing  and  Joyce  to  Huxley,  Orwell,  and 
Greene,  and  in  life  the  spread  is  as  wide.  Moreover,  while  some 
of  these  matters  can  be  socially  characterised,  others  are  clearly 
individual,  in  the  full  sense,  and  need  a  fully  individualised  sul> 
i  stantiation  to  be  read  with  much  respect.  At  such  moments  in 
■  the  book  one  feels  Hoggart  hesitating  between  fiction  or  auto- 
I  biography  on  the  one  hand,  and  sociology  on  the  other.  The 
’  sociological  method  worked  for  matters  apparendy  close  to  this, 
but  once  matters  involving  the  myriad  variations  of  individual 
response  arc  in  question,  it  breaks  down.  It  is  when  this  happens 
that  one  wishes  Hoggart  had  written  an  autobiography  or  a 
novel :  even  if  unsuccessful,  it  would  have  been  an  offering  in 
1  relevant  terms. 

I  My  argument  returns  to  an  earlier  point:  the  confusion  of 
1  forms  which  the  new  complex  of  feeling  has  affected.  In  The 

Uses  of  Literacy  we  find,  first,  the  professional  critic,  who  gets 
through  his  work  with  a  really  intelligent  mastery;  second, 
I  the  social  observer,  who  has  a  fine,  quick  descriptive  talent 
t  which  lends  a  background  and  depth  to  the  critic’s  observations; 
!  then  third,  the  man,  the  writer,  seriously  committed  to  the 
I  recall  and  analysis  of  direct  experience,  seriously  concerned 
I  with  personal  as  well  as  social  relationships,  and  with  their 
I  interaction;  involved,  finally,  in  imaginative  creation,  as  he 
I  draws  figures  from  the  world  he  has  experienced  and  attempts 
I  to  set  them  in  a  theme.  I  am  not  blaming  Hoggart  for  this 
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variety,  but  since  the  condition  is  general,  I  am  trying  to  insist 
on  the  distinctions  we  shall  all  have  to  make,  if  the  voice  of  this 
generation  is  to  come  clear  and  true.  We  are  suffering,  obvi¬ 
ously,  from  the  decay  and  disrepute  of  the  realistic  novel,  which 
for  our  purposes  (since  we  are,  and  know  ourselves  to  be, 
individuals  within  a  society)  ought  clearly  to  be  revived.  Sound 
critical  work  can  be  done;  sound  social  observation  and  analysis 
of  ideas.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how,  in  the  end,  this  particular  world 
of  fact  and  feeling  can  be  adequately  mediated,  except  in  these 
more  traditionally  imaginative  terms.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
George  Eliot  again,  nor  even  Lawrence,  though  the  roots  are 
in  both.  But  there,  I  think,  is  the  direction,  and  there,  under 
the  fashionable  lightness  of  parody  and  caricature,  this  solemn, 
earnest,  heavy  voice  that  one  hears,  at  the  crises,  in  Hoggart, 
is  a  voice  to  listen  to  and  to  welcome. 

Raymond  Williams 


Shelley  at  Wor\:  A  Critical  Inquiry. 
Cbtford  University  Press,  35s. 


By  Neville  Rogers. 


THIS  book,  a  by-product  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  work  on  the  MS. 
notebooks  and  on  a  revised  text  of  the  poems,  has  been  given 
priority  of  publication  on  the  ground  that  ‘a  new  examination 
and  analysis  of  the  poet’s  reading  and  thought  in  relation  to 
his  composition’  was  an  outstanding  need  (p.  v).  The  rebellious 
reflection  that  new  analyses  of  the  poet’s  reading  and  thought 
have  been  supplying  this  need  almost  ceaselessly  since  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  subsides  before  the  special  promise  of 
Shelley  at  fVorJ^y  which  is  based  on  a  scrutiny  of  the  MS.  note¬ 
books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  supplemented  by  microfllnis 
and  the  published  facsimiles  of  the  notebooks  in  America. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  book  to  evaluate  justly.  Its  writer  has  the 
qualities  of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  entire  honesty  of  pur- 

Eose,  and  undoubted  learning  in  the  special  field  of  Shelley’s 
nks  with  the  classics,  especially  Plato;  and  he  gives  evidence 
of  reading  in  all  seven  of  the  languages  Shelley  himself  is 
known  to  have  read — an  enviable  qualification  in  itself.  It 
seems  likely  that  Shelley  scholarship  will  owe  a  good  deal  for  a 
long  time  to  the  pioneer  labours  of  Mr.  Rogers,  particularly 
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for  the  identification  of  quotations  in  the  MSS.  Indeed,  no 
student  of  Shelley  can  fail  to  learn  something  new,  and  impor¬ 
tant,  from  Mr.  Rogers.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  book  as  a 
whole  is,  in  content,  a  disappointment,  while  on  the  textual 
I  side  it  is  totally  unacceptable. 

One  source  of  regret,  after  the  anticipations  aroused  by  the 
editorial  paraphernalia  preceding  p.  15  (which  include  seven 
diagrams  illustrating  all  the  possible  ways  of  writing  in  a  note- 
^  book),  is  to  discover  what  circumscribed  use  is  made  in  the 
book  of  the  resources  so  triumphantly  announced.  This  is 
less  because  only  a  few  unpublished  fragments  are  given  than 
because  the  narrow  limits  within  which  Mr.  Rogers  wants  to 
work  afford  little  opportunity  for  exploiting  them;  although 
the  book’s  sub-title  is  ‘A  Critical  Inquiry’,  criticism  of  Shelley’s 
I  poetry,  and  inquiry  into  Shelley’s  processes  of  work  are  foreign 
I  to  Mr.  Rogers’s  purpose.  Instead,  he  concentrates  attention  on 
,  a  few  chosen  jottings  which  arc  interpreted  as  clues  to  the  poet’s 
inmost  tendencies  of  thought,  and  thus  support  these  main  con- 
!  tentions  of  the  book :  that  Shelley  was  a  complete  disciple  of 
t  the  Platonic  philosophy,  that  Platonism  gave  him  his  chief 
I  poetic  symbols,  and  that  Christian  Platonism  is  implicit  in  most 
I  of  his  major  poetry.  Where  they  are  new,  some  of  the  details 
of  this  argument  arc  of  much  interest,  but  it  is  fatally  one-sided, 
and  tends  to  leave  the  impression  that  Shelley’s  notebooks  arc 
in  some  way  all  about  Plato.  The  subject  is  not  so  much  Shelley 
at  Work  as  Plato  at  Work  on  Shelley,  or  even — for  long 
stretches — Rogers  at  Work  on  Plato  at  Work  on  Shelley.  The 
notebooks  play  a  very  minor  part  in  all  this.  They  arc  not  used 
at  all  in  the  interpretation  of  Prometheus  Unbound^  which  fills 
some  fifty  pages  (following  a  ‘subtle  Platonic  trail’,  p.  124),  nor 
arc  the  rough  drafts,  if  any,  called  on  to  help  clear  up  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  that  interpretation.  Indeed,  the  reader  never  ade¬ 
quately  comprehends  what  rough  drafts  exist  of  the  poem  whose 
genesis  is  under  discussion,  as  except  for  the  contents  of  one 
notebook  incompletely  listed  on  pp.7-9  (and  differing  in  some 
respects  from  those  previously  listed  in  T.L.5.,  27  July  1951), 
he  is  told  very  little  alx)ut  the  contexts  from  which  Mr.  Rogers’s 
clues  arc  drawn,  and  cannot  know  what  weight  or  relevance  he 
ought  to  accord  the  snippets  put  before  him. 
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What  was  meant  by  calling  Shelley  at  Worl{^  ‘fatally  one¬ 
sided’  is  that  the  writer  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own  conception 
of  the  subject  that  he  does  not  stop  to  argue  a  case  when  the 
evidence  is  ambiguous,  or  even  when  it  is  entirely  or  mainly 
against  him.  For  instance,  Mr.  Rogers  shows  throughout  the 
b^k  that  he  regards  Shelley  as  little  better  than  a  Christian. 
After  1817,  we  are  told,  ‘he  came  progressively  nearer  ...  to  a 
religious  faith’  (p.  276),  and  his  ideals  were  identical  with  those 
of  Christianity,  although  he  opposed  its  institutions.  Such  a 
view  could  be  defended;  but  in  the  teeth  of  Shelley’s  own 
explicit,  trenchant,  and  unrelaxing  disavowals  of  religion  in 
general  and  of  Christianity  in  particular  it  is  hardly  enough 
merely  to  reiterate  the  word  agape  in  the  manner  or  a  slogan 
and  to  emphasise  Shelley’s  love  of  the  Bible.  One  feels  that 
Mr.  Rogers  often  hopes  till  hope  creates  the  thing  it  contem¬ 
plates.  Anarchy,  we  arc  assured  on  p.  198,  was  for  Shelley  ‘the 
one  thing  worse  than  tyranny’,  whereas  Shelley  maintained  (as 
might  be  expected)  that  ‘anarchy  is  better  than  despotism’  (letter 
to  Horace  Smith,  1 1  April  iBaa).  Again,  it  is  said  that  in  writ¬ 
ing  Charles  I  Shelley  had  come  to  ‘sec  the  despot  as  the  victim 
and  Cromwell  the  “patriot”  as  something  even  more  despotic 
than  he’  (p.  275).  How  can  Mr.  Rogers  possibly  believe  this 
palpable  twaddle  of  Medwin’s  (a  ‘mcsurcless  unprincipled 
liar’  in  Trclawny’s  expert  opinion)?  What  Shelley  himself 
said  about  the  execution  of  Charles  was  that  it  afforded  a  mighty 
example  to  the  world  of  ‘bringing  to  public  justice  one  of  those 
chiefs  of  a  conspiracy  of  privileged  murderers  and  robbers 
whose  impunity  has  been  the  consecration  of  crime’  {Philoso¬ 
phical  View  of  Reform).  Isn’t  this  the  authentic  voice  of 
Shelley?  In  1820  he  considered  as  ‘a  necessary  and  most  just 
measure’  the  threat  to  put  to  death  'all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family’  in  Naples  in  case  of  an  Austrian  attack  (letter  to  Mary, 
I  September).  The  point  is  not,  of  course,  to  establish  a 
republican  Shelley  in  place  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  incipient  Royalist, 
but  to  explain  why  his  neglect  of  the  evidence  must  make  a 
good  deal  of  his  bmk  seem  an  intellectual  structure  floating  in 
‘intermediate  space’  to  many  readers.  For  a  final  example  of 
enthusiasm  outrunning  judgment,  we  may  turn  to  the  two 
plates  of  the  frontispiece.  In  Plate  la  (‘The  Boat,  the  Dome, 
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the  Isle,  the  Eye  of  Creative  Imagination’),  the  wooded  promon¬ 
tory  is  not,  in  fact,  an  island,  nor  could  any  stairs  conceivably 
lead  from  the  sea  to  the  ‘Dome’,  as  explained  on  p.  107,  even 
inside  ‘Looking-Glass  land’;  nor  are  we  told  why  the  writer  of 
Laon  and  Cythna  (as  Mr.  Rogers  persistendy  calls  The  Revolt 
of  Islam)  should  have  drawn  his  Temple  of  the  Spirit  as  a 
Mohammedan  mosque.  (The  facts  about  the  island  and  the 
stairs  arc  much  clearer  in  the  original  drawing  than  in  the  fac¬ 
simile).  In  Plate  Ib  (‘Truth  ...  an  Ariadne’),  the  figure  iden¬ 
tified  as  Ariadne  appears  to  be  a  young  man  in  Regency  cos¬ 
tume;  but  perhaps  this  presents  no  difficulty  to  a  writer  who 
tells  us  elsewhere  (p.  231,  n.  4)  that  Shelley’s  Witch  of  Adas 
is  a  hermaphrodite. 

The  mention  of  ‘Ariadne’  leads  naturally  to  the  book’s  most 
serious  shortcomings :  its  treatment  of  texts.  It  has  been  noticed 
already  that  the  method  of  Shelley  at  Wor\  is  to  set  out  from 
certain  key-passages  elucidated  in  the  MSS.  and  trace  the  ideas 
contained  in  them  as  they  relate  outwards  to  Platonic  doctrine 
and  inwards  to  the  main  body  of  Shelley’s  thought  and  poetry. 
The  most  important  of  these  key-passages  is  perhaps  that  printed 
towards  the  opening  of  Ch.  2  (pp.  16-17),  which  supplies  the 
references  to  Lionel  and  Ariadne  which  recur  sporadically 
throughout  the  book.  Since  this  extract  is  made  to  bear  passim 
such  a  heavy  burden  of  significance,  it  is  disconcerting  to  see  at 
the  outset  that  although  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Rogers  himself 
in  1951  (T.L.S.,  3  August),  where  the  text  differed  materially 
from  the  present  one,  it  is  introduced  between  the  double  aster¬ 
isks  that  signify  a  first  appearance  in  print.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  first  version  has  been  disinherited  ?  Its  relation  to  the 
second  is  left  unexplained,  nor  is  the  discrepancy  mentioned  in 
the  footnotes.  It  will  be  best  to  have  the  texts  on  the  page  in 
front  of  us.  The  T.L.S.  version  reads : 

A  strange  fellow  that  Lionel,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  method 
in  his  madness  which  I  should  be  glad  to  find 
<two  lines,  uncancelled,  omitted> 

If  he  could  only  for  the  sake  of  some  Ariadne  vanquish  the 
monster  of  his  thought 

The  version  in  Shelley  at  Wor\  (where  the  imaginary  speaker 
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is  said  to  be  a  ‘bafEcd  critic’)  begins : 

strange  fellow’,  he  says,  ‘that  Lionel  but  there  is  a  kind 
of  method  in  his  madness  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  im-  | 
ravelled.’"*^  i 

<two  lines,  cancelled,  omitted>  f 

■•^If  we  could  for  the  sake  of  some  truth — <in  fine>  an 
Ariadne  vanquish  the  monster  of  his  thought  I  fear  lest  we 
should  hnd  no  thread  to  guide  us  back  through  the  laby-  } 
rinth  which  led  us  to  its  den  . . .  | 

There  is,  of  course,  a  sort  of  L.C.M.  discoverable  for  these  two  | 
transcripts;  but  what  Shelley  write?  The  plot  thickens  as 
the  book  proceeds  and  the  slogans  reappear  in  varying  forms :  | 

‘A  strange  fellow,  that  Lionel’  (p.  74);  ‘A  strange  fellow  that  | 
Lionel  and  yet  there  is  a  method  . . .  ’  (p.  256);  ‘truth,  in  fine  an  | 
Ariadne’  (p.  21);  ‘truth,  an  Ariadne’  (p.  268);  ‘truth  an  Ariadne’  | 
(p.  276),  etc.,  etc.  The  impossibility  of  finding  a  firm  text  drove  p 
me  back  eventually  to  the  original  (Bod.  MS.  Shelley  adds.  e.  8),  i 
where  it  can  be  seen  that  what  Shelley  actually  wrote  was  this :  t 

A  strange  fellow  that  Lionel — but  there  j 

is  a  kind  of  method  in  his  madness  t 

which  I  should  be  glad  to  [find]  see  ^ 

unravelled. —  I 

<three  cancelled  lines  omitted> 

If  we  could  for  the  sake  of  some 

truth  as  fair  as  Ariadne  vanquish  the  monster  of 

his  thought,  [and  ]  I  fear  lest 

we  should  find  no  thread  [unwinds,  as]  to  guide  us 

back  thro  the  labyrinths  [of  his  winding  sophistries] 

which  led  us 

to  its  den. 

Mr.  Rogers  confesses  in  a  footnote  to  some  doubts  about  the  two 
words  ‘in  fine’;  but  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  his  two  main 
alternative  versions  is  free  from  the  kind  of  error  for  which 
there  is  no  excuse.  In  the  complete  passage  on  p.  17  there  are, 
in  fact,  more  errors  than  there  is  space  to  demonstrate  here. 

But  it  can  be  said  in  summary  that  on  the  eight  occasions  when 
a  few  words  of  the  Lionel-passage  are  quoted  in  the  book,  they 
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are  quoted  wrongly  seven  times,  and  in  six  different  ways;  on 
the  seven  occasions  when  the  Ariadne-passage  is  quoted,  it  is 
quoted  in  six  different  ways,  and  not  one  is  the  way  Shelley 
wrote  it. 

This  same  transcription  is  resumed  on  p.  256  with  a  passage 
on  Keats’s  Lamia  volume  which  for  its  intrinsic  interest  as  well 
as  to  get  the  record  straight  I  shall  again  give  at  some  length. 
Mr.  Rogers  reads  (p.  257) : 

— I  think  that  is  Keats’s  new  volume  I  see  before  you 
— It  is — a  new  knot  of  abortions  engendered  by  vanity  upon 

[credulity]  idleness 

— ^You  are  severe,  or  rather  you  are  totally  unjust.  The  three 
first  pieces  in  the  volume  are,  I  acknowledge,  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  mature 
and  disciplined  progress  of  the  writer.  But  the  last  Poem, 
the  fragment, — you  have  not  read  it? 

— ^Yes,  a  discarded  curiosity  <  ?  to  see  what  was  > 

<four  printed  lines  omitted>  [  . . . 

What  Shelley  undoubtedly  wrote  is  as  follows : 

I  think  that  is  Keats’s  new  volume 
I  see  before  you — 

— [Yes]  It  is —  a  new  knot  of  abortions 
engendered  by  vanity  upon  [credulity]  idleness. 

— You  are  too  severe,  or  rather  you 
are  totally  unjust.  The  three 
first  pieces  in  the  volume  are  I 
acknowledge  very  inadequate  to  [the] 
what  we  should  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  matured  &  disciplined  powers 
of  the  writer.  But  the  last 
Poem,  the  fragment — you  have 
not  read  it? — 

— Yes.  a  diseased  curiosity  [to 
see  what  was  coming  urged  me] 
to  the  end : — 

<  ten  MS.  lines  omitted,  incorrectly  transcribed 
in  Shelley  at  Wor\  > 
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In  the  first  line  the  word  Keats’s  has  been  struck  through,  but 
the  intention  evidently  was  to  underline  it.  The  differences 
between  this  text  and  Mr.  Rogers’s  (to  which  the  footnote  refer¬ 
ence  is  also  wrong)  require  no  comment;  but  it  would  be  nice 
to  know  how  ‘a  discarded  curiosity’  could  make  anyone  read 
Lamia.  Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  if  some  reader  refers 
back  to  the  Lionel  dialogue  for  the  phrase  ‘the  disciples  of  a 
certain  mechanical  and  superficial  philosophy’,  as  recommended 
on  p.  257,  and  is  perplexed  by  its  absence,  the  explanation  is 
that  the  phrase  (or  something  similar)  is  really  in  the  MS.  but 
that  Mr.  Rogers  has  forgotten  to  print  it. 

On  pp.  206-210,  readers  are  given  their  solitary  chance  to 
see  ‘how  poetry  worked  upon  Shelley  and  Shelley  in  turn 
worked  upon  a  poem’  by  watching  the  evolution  of  a  few  lines 
from  the  facsimile  of  a  MS.  draft,  under  Mr.  Rogers’s  guidance. 
The  lines  chosen  are  from  stanzas  i  and  7  of  ‘To  a  Skylark’, 
which  had  already  been  reproduced,  with  a  facsimile,  in  Ing- 
pen  and  Shelley-Rolls’s  Verse  and  Prose  from  the  Manuscripts 
(1934).  Here,  then,  is  the  ordinary  reader’s  only  means  of  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Rogers  actually  at  work  on  a  Shelley  manuscript. 
A  glance  at  the  facsimile  facing  p.  207  is  sufficient  to  show  that, 
whatever  the  colours  of  the  original  inks,  the  poem  could  not 
possibly  have  developed  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Rogers. 
This  is  how  he  prints  Shelley’s  first  draft  of  what  is  now  stanza 
7  in  the  poem : 

Oh  what  thou  art  we  know  not 
But  what  is  like  to  thee 

From  the  moon  there  flow  not 
Clear 
The  silver 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  quick 

melody 

Its  evolution  is  said  to  have  proceeded  as  follows :  first  Shelley 
amends  lines  3  and  4  to  read : 

From  the  clouds  there  flow  not 
Beauties  sweet  to  see  .  .  . 

then  ‘He  rids  himself  at  once  of  the  weak  abstract  “Beauties” 
and  the  make-weight  adjective  “sweet”;  then,  after  trying 
“Dewdrops  bright”,  decides  upon 
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From  the  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see  (p.  209) 

— and  Anally  changes  line  3  to  read  ‘From  the  rainbow  flow 
not  .  .  .  ’  Common-sense  alone  would  suggest  that  from  the 
very  beginning  the  draft  has  evolved  grammatically  from  the 
structure  ‘From  things  flow  not  things  so  something  to  see  as 
from  something  else  showers  something  else'\  and  conceptually 
from  an  uncertainty  whether  the  things  associated  together  shall 
concern  falling  radiance  (moon,  clear,  silver),  or  falling  liquid 
(clouds,  drops,  dew).  If  so,  the  infinitive  to  see  must  have  been 
in  the  draft  from  the  start  (though  Mr.  Rogers  does  not  print 
it);  while  Beauties  sweet  and  Dewdrops  bright  (which  Mr. 
Rogers  prints  although  they  are  not  in  the  facsimile)  are  a  priori 
improbable  grammatically  since  Shelley  has  had  the  comparison 
‘As  from  thy  presence  showers  .  .  .  ’  waiting  in  the  last  line  all 
the  time.  When  the  original  was  consulted  (Bod.  MS.  Shelley 
adds.  e.  6),  common-sense  was  vindicated  and  it  became  obvious 
that  Mr.  Rogers  has  both  misread  the  MS.  and  misunderstood 
the  processes  of  Shelley’s  poetry.  What  Shelley  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  wrote  first  is  this : 

Ah,  what  thou  art  we  know  not 
But  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 

From  the  morning  Star  flow  not 
f  Clear  to  see 

I  The  silver 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  quick 

melody 

Composition  must  then  have  proceeded  along  these  lines: 
Shelley  first  cancelled  Star  as  metrically  superfluous,  and  wrote 
Beams  so  sweet  in  place  of  Clear  and  The  silver;  then  he 
changed  From  the  morning  flow  not  into  From  the  clouds 
there  flow  not  and  consequendy  replaced  Beams  by  Drops  in 
the  following  line  (Drops  so  sweet  to  see).  Reverting  again  to 
the  notion  of  radiance  by  cancelling  clouds  there  and  writing 
clear  moon  above  it,  he  then  cancelled  Drops  and  substituted 
Dewdrops.  The  radiance/liquid  alternatives  had  now  reached 
a  point  of  fusion  (moon /Dewdrops),  and  the  final  emendations 
confirmed  and  vitalised  this  fusion. 
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This  fragment  has  been  discussed  in  detail  because  it  is  crucial 
to  the  sort  of  reliance  readers  are  forced  to  place  on  Shelley  at 
Wor\.  The  author  has  transcribed,  analysed,  and  reiterated  his 
own  chosen  group  of  MS.  extracts,  to  suit  his  own  Platonic 
theses,  without  providing  means  of  checking  their  accuracy, 
their  representative  nature,  or  the  full  implications  of  their  con¬ 
texts;  it  is  indispensable  that  the  unique  sample  given  of  the 
Author  at  Work  should  be  completely  reassuring.  It  is  not : 
it  is  wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  The  first  word  Shelley 
wrote  in  stanza  7  was  not  ‘Oh’  but  ‘Ah’ ;  he  did  not  arrive  at  the 
word  ‘moon’  until  three  earlier  possibilities  had  been  rejected;  I 

he  never  wrote  the  words  ‘Beauties  sweet’  or  ‘Dewdrops  bright’  I 

at  all,  at  any  time,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  he  had  written  ' 

them;  he  did  write  a  number  of  important  words  which  arc  not  | 

to  be  found  in  the  printed  text;  and  the  stanza  could  not  possibly  I 

have  evolved  in  the  manner  stated.  The  transcript  is  worthless,  [ 

and  the  commentary  accompanying  it  is  worthless  too.  These  | 

facts,  which  can  be  easily  verified  even  from  the  facsimile,  lay  \ 

the  whole  conduct  of  the  book  under  suspicion.  Either  Mr.  | 

Rogers  can  read  the  MSS.  and  his  handling  of  them  is  to  be  I 

trusted,  or  he  cannot.  | 

In  Bod.  MS.  Shelley  adds.  c.  8  is  an  early  fragment  of  f 
Adonaisy  easily  legible,  which  reads  like  this  as  Shelley  aban¬ 
doned  it : 

The  sun  rides  forth  many  reptiles  spawn 
He  sets  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Flows  to  death  without  a  dawn 

So  is  it  in  this  world  of  living  men 
A  mighty  spirit  in  this  sunless  heaven 

Mr.  Rogers’s  transcription  (p.  261)  gives  the  following : 

■•^hc  sun  rides  forth  and  many  reptiles  spawn 
He  sets  and  each  ephemeral  creature  then 
Flows  to  a  death  without  a  dawn 

So  is  it  in  the  world  of  mortal  men 
A  mighty  spirit  in  their  sunless 

(The  final  square  bracket  indicates  ‘abrupt  ending  of  passage’, 
p.  xvi).  It  is  important  to  realise  that  this  is  a  passage  without 
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complications,  almost  free  from  corrections  (like  Mr.  Rogers, 

1  have  omitted  what  cancellations  there  are),  and,  one  would 
have  supposed,  proof  against  editorial  confusion.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  first  version  can  possibly  have  been  arrived  at. 
The  textus  receptus  of  Adonais  (stanza  29)  actually  supports  the 
MS.  over  insecty  livingy  and  the  cancelled  indefinite  article  before 
[  death.  The  ephemeral  creature  and  the  mortal  men  are  mon- 
1  sters  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  thought.  Indeed,  anyone  who  tries  to 

1  check  the  transcriptions  in  Shelley  at  Work^  will  often  wonder 

1,  if  he  can  be  looking  at  the  same  MS.  as  the  text  purports  to 

-  represent;  and  since  the  footnote  references  are  not  seldom  as 

I  erroneous  as  the  text,  only  some  independent  knowledge  of  the 

■;  passage’s  provenance  will  keep  him  reassured. 

I  So  far  the  examples  have  been  taken  from  Shelley’s  own 
j  work.  Perhaps  the  transcriptions  arc  less  unreliable  when  they 

^  arc  of  passages  noted  down  by  Shelley  from  his  own  reading? 

i  Here  there  arc  fewer  corrections,  and  the  handwriting  is  nor- 

[  mally  good.  On  pp.  265-6  appears  an  extract  from  the 

f  Apocrypha  {Wisdom,  7),  written  by  Shelley  into  the  same  notc- 

i  book  as  the  Adonais  fragment.  Mr.  Rogers  gives  no  warning 

i  that  the  dozen  lines  he  enshrines  between  his  double  asterisks 

are  rather  less  than  half  the  total  passage  (he  only  wants  the 
lines  in  order  to  show  that  Shelley  is  being  led  ‘towards  an  all- 
comprehensive  vision  of  the  One’).  Moreover,  there  arc  nine¬ 
teen  errors  in  these  dozen  lines,  and  the  footnote  reference  to 
them  is  wrong  in  two  respects,  not  including  the  statement  ‘Text 
as  given  by  Shelley’.  The  reproduction  of  Shelley’s  Italian 
I  memoranda  is  still  more  erratic.  Appendix  V  prints  for  the  first 
1  time  some  twenty-five  lines  copied  by  Shelley,  with  interjections 
f  in  English,  from  Dante’s  Convito,  collated  in  the  margin  with 
I  a  modern  Dante  text.  The  lines  as  printed  contain  thirty-€ight 
errors,  and  a  good  Italian  scholar  would  probably  notice  more. 
I  For  instance,  Mr.  Rogers  prints  ello  for  Shelley’s  egli\  ingiuria 
}  for  injuria;  anzi  h  una  disposizione  for  anzi  una  nobili  disposi- 
zione;  he  inserts  the  word  misericordia  which  docs  not  exist  in 
I  the  original.  Shelley  wrote  one  sentence  in  English  which  reads : 

I  Albumassar  says  that  the  inflammation  of  the  vapours  of 

I  Mars  foretells  the  death  of  Kings. 
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Mr.  Rogers  drops  the  words  inflammation  of  thcy  and  having 
thus  left  himself  with  a  plural  subject,  amends  the  verb  accord¬ 
ingly: 

Albumassar  says  that  the  vapours  of  Mars  foretell  the  death 

of  Kings. 

The  reproduction  of  Shelley’s  Italian  drafts  to  Emilia  Viviani 
(App.  V)  is  of  the  same  quality :  in  the  first,  which  consists  of 
six  and  a  half  printed  lines,  there  are  at  least  eleven  errors,  and 
the  last  four  lines  of  the  MS.  have  been  dropped.  It  is  true  that 
these  four  lines  were  cancelled  by  Shelley,  but  so  was  the  phrase 
sui  ricchi  e  nobiliy  which  is  printed  without  editorial  comment, 
and  so  too  was  the  whole  of  fragment  5,  also  printed  without 
comment. 

At  this  point,  the  editorial  procedures  announced  on  pp.  xv 
and  xvi  acquire  a  sinister  relevance.  ‘In  quoting  previously  un¬ 
published  passages,’ Mr.  Rogers  writes,  ‘ . . .  I  have  endeavoured, 
in  principicy  to  give  a  text  that  shall  reproduce  as  closelv  as 
possible  what  [Shelley]  wrote  in  the  manuscript’  (my  italics). 
Docs  this  mean  that  in  practice  not  much  effort  has  been  made 
to  reproduce  what  Shelley  wrote — which  is  what  the  evidence 
strongly  suggests?  He  goes  on:  ‘Where  Shelley  is  himself 
quoting  some  printed  passage  and  his  errors  and  variations  are 
of  no  interest  1  have  given  the  text  as  it  appears  in  print'  (my 
italics).  This  must  mean  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Rogers  thinks  he 
has  recognised  the  source  quoted  by  Shelley,  he  ignores  what 
Shelley  wrote  down  and  reproduces  the  source.  Thus  anyone 
who  supposes,  from  the  double  asterisks,  that  the  Greek  lines 
printed  on  p.  252,  or  the  Spanish  lines  on  p.  220,  arc  what 
Shelley  wrote  down  in  his  notebooks,  is  very  much  mistaken. 
This  procedure  might  perhaps  be  acceptable  if  it  were  consis¬ 
tently  applied,  and  if  ‘the  text  as  it  appears  in  print’  were  really 
given.  But  unfortunately  the  printed  texts  arc  no  better  tran¬ 
scribed  than  the  manuscripts:  the  quotation  from  Peacock’s 
Memoirs  of  Shelleyy  for  example,  on  p.  70,  which  has  eleven 
errors  and  a  wrong  footnote  reference,  or  that  from  I  Corin¬ 
thians  xiii  on  p.  296  n.l.,  which  scrambles  a  well-known  verse, 
might  easily  have  been  read  from  some  difficult  palimpcst.  In 
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Mr.  Rogers’s  hands  the  ambiguities  of  editorial  method  are  in¬ 
tolerable.  Nothing  can  be  trusted.  Appendix  II  offers  a  straight 
comparison  between  the  original  Spanish  and  Shelley’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  passage  from  Calderon’s  El  mdgica  prodigioso.  But 
footnotes  tell  us  that  each  version  has  been  ‘slightly  adapted’. 
That  is,  we  are  invited  to  compare  something  that  no  longer  exists 
with  something  whose  existence  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated, 
and  this  exercise  is  claimed  to  ‘afford  a  gUmpse  . . .  into  Shelley’s 
quality  as  a  translator’.  The  truth  is  that  the  author  of  Shelley 
at  Wor\  is  absolutely  incapable  of  reproducing  accurately  what 
he  has  before  him,  whether  it  is  a  foul  paper,  a  fair  copy,  or  a 
printed  text;  Peacock,  Trelawny,  Keats,  the  Bible,  the  editions 
of  modern  scholars — all  are  equally  and  indiscriminately  cor¬ 
rupted;  there  is  not  a  page,  not  a  passage,  not  Rve  consecutive 
quoted  words  throughout  the  book  that  can  be  relied  on  to 
reproduce  their  source  with  accuracy.  It  is  a  grim  reflection  on 
the  vigilance  of  Shelley  scholarship  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  the  writer  of  a  leading  article  in  T.L.5.,  23  November  1956, 
should  remark : 

‘  ...  it  is  clear  that  the  definitive  edition  of  Shelley’s  poetry 
on  which  Mr.  Rogers  is  now  engaged  is  in  the  right  hands.’ 
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POEMS  IN  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

The  Taber  Boot{^  of  Modem  American  Verse y  edited  by  W.  H. 

Auden.  Faber,  21s. 

CONTEMPORARY  American  verse  to  a  British  observer  seems 
to  fall  between  the  two  stools  of  an  extreme  artlessness  and 
extreme  artifice.  On  the  one  hand  appears  someone  Uke  Randall 
Jarrell,  with  behind  him  the  figure  of  William  Carlos  WilUams, 
so  concerned  with  fidelity  to  experience  that  he  seems  to  distrust 
all  the  manipulation  and  organisation  that  makes  a  poem  an 
artifact,  not  a  communique  or  a  snatch  of  interior  monologue. 
And  at  the  other  extreme  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  know  from  the 
sumptuous  quarterlies — the  artistic  medium  so  densely  over¬ 
worked  that  it’s  hard  to  discern  any  lived  experience  behind  it. 

This  is  the  picture  we  get,  but  it’s  not  to  be  trusted.  For  if 
we  turn  to  the  essays  of  Williams,  for  instance,  we  find  them 
concerned  above  all  with  questions  of  metre  and  poetic  struc¬ 
ture;  so  that  the  apparently  least  artful  turns  out  to  be,  in  inten¬ 
tion  at  any  rate,  most  strenuously  the  artificer.  One  wonders  if 
per  contra  the  most  apparently  Parnassian  aren’t  in  fact  and  in 
intention  those  who  are  hewing  closest  to  the  American  reality; 
and  indeed  we  get  to  feel  something  like  that  about  Wallace 
Stevens,  the  most  foppish  and  exquisite  of  them  all,  who  yet 
appears  at  times,  disconcertingly,  as  the  backwoods  philosopher. 

But  must  we  grope  in  these  uncertainties?  The  poems  are 
there,  aren’t  they,  for  us  to  judge?  Well,  but  are  they?  By  the 
time  we’ve  finished  reading  Auden’s  Introduction,  still  more  if 
we’ve  just  been  reading  William’s  essays,  we  come  to  think 
despairingly  that  no  British  reader  can  see  an  American  poem 
for  what  it  is.  For  Auden  and  Williams  alike  insist  on  the 
degree  to  which  American  poetry,  even  more  as  regards  metre 
than  diction,  is  tied  up  with  American  speech.  And  die  required 
inwardness  with  the  pace  and  pitch  of  American  speech  isn’t 
something  that  we  can  get  from  just  remembering  how  Ameri¬ 
cans  talk;  if  Williams  may  be  believed,  it’s  something  that 
Auden  himself  hasn’t  acquired,  at  least  not  for  use  in  his  own 
poems,  though  it  was  in  a  sense  (so  Williams  guesses)  what  he 
went  to  America  for.  And  if,  through  this  unfamiliarity,  we 
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take  for  incoherence  what  is  in  fact  structural  coherence  of  an 
unforeseen  kind  (say,  in  Williams’s  ‘To  Daphne  and  Virginia’), 
may  we  not  be  missing  also  the  pressure  of  reality  which  modi¬ 
fies  writing  at  the  other  extreme,  where  it  seems  to  be  altogether 
too  ‘formed’,  Parnassian? 

To  be  sure,  let’s  not  be  too  humble  for  words.  We  can  risk 
words,  and  quite  sharp  ones,  for  some  things.  Thus  I  remain 
fairly  sure  that  the  very  late-Audenesque  poem  by  the  last  and 
youngest  of  the  contributors,  Anthony  Hecht,  is  Parnassian  in 
the  worst  sense,  a  frigid  exercise;  and  I  should  need  a  lot  of 
persuading  to  change  my  mind  about  Randall  Jarrell.  More¬ 
over,  where  there  are  eighty  poets,  no  less,  and  many  of  those 
with  only  one  or  two  poems  apiece,  there  are  worse  poems  than 
either  Hecht’s  or  Jarrell’s;  Auden  in  fact  has  plainly  been  too 
indulgent.  All  the  same,  he’s  very  much  a  cut  above  the  average 
as  an  anthologist;  as  one  sees  from  his  selections  from  the  bigger 
reputations.  If  there  can  be  only  six  poems  from  Pound,  for 
example,  one  can  hardly  do  better  than  as  Auden  does,  with 
‘Provincia  Deserta’,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  hackneyed 
‘Sestina :  Alta  forte’.  And  even  a  minor  but  very  substantial 
and  delightful  talent  like  Elizabeth  Bishop’s  (her  Selected 
Poems  just  out  from  Chatto  shouldn’t  be  missed)  is  represented 
to  the  tune  of  three  poems  very  justly  indeed.  Auden’s  taste  is 
good,  and  he  has  exercised  it — no  small  matter,  in  view  of  the 


mass  of  reading  he  must  have  done;  no  question  of  his  falling, 
for  instance,  into  the  trap  where  all  the  British  reviewers  have 
tumbled,  of  choosing  for  special  approval  from  the  Bishop 
volume  its  one  resounding  gaffe,  a  piece  of  arch  whimsy  to 
I  Marianne  Moore. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  main  point ...  I  find  I  am  gathering 
courage  as  I  go.  For  now,  thinking  of  Elizabeth  Bishop  or 
I  Richard  Wilbur  or  Robert  Penn  Warren — three  substantial 
f  minor  masters  to  be  grateful  for — I’ll  assert  in  the  teeth  of 
Williams  (and  of  Auden  too,  though  he’s  much  less  categorical) 
that  we  know  theirs  are  good  poems  even  though  we  don’t 
know  how  to  read  them,  give  them  all  the  wrong  intonations, 
impose  our  English  cadences  on  their  American  ones.  The 
problem  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  of  poetry  in  translation 
or  in  a  language  imperfectly  understood.  Poetry  is  not  untrans- 
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latablc;  a  true  perception  is  true  in  any  language,  and  the  felici¬ 
ties  that  can’t  be  translated  are  the  secondary  expendable  ones, 
the  adventitious  graces.  If  this  means  that  ultimately  verse- 
movement  itself  is  expendable,  that  must  be  faced.  For  poetry 
has,  as  Pound  says  of  Hardy,  its  ‘insides’;  it  quite  baldly  says 
something  which  is  either  true  or  untrue,  and  a  good  poem  says 
true  things. 

Williams,  however,  must  believe  that  American  poetry  is  in 
my  terms  untranslatable.  And  I  have  to  hark  back  to  him,  for 
he  is  the  only  one  really  striking  case  of  a  breakdown  in  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Americans  and  ourselves.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  he  now  has  the  status  of  a  major  figure  in  his  own 
country,  and  is  so  applauded  by  bodies  of  opinion  which  in 
other  respects  are  at  loggerheads;  while  English  readers  are 
hardly  less  unanimous  in  refusing  to  accept  him.  He  is  an 
admirable  and  engaging  figure,  wholly  committed  to  his  art, 
upright  and  generous  as  a  man  of  letters;  also  he  has  written 
good  poems.  And  yet  I  believe  the  English  reader  is  right  about 
him.  Thus  ‘To  Daphne  and  Virginia’,  one  of  the  two  longish 
poems  given  to  him  here,  doubtless  is,  what  one  doesn’t  realise 
at  first,  a  tightly  disciplined  experiment  in  metrical  structure; 
but  all  this,  as  Williams  should  be  the  first  to  admit,  is  inevit¬ 
ably  lost  on  the  English  ear,  a  dimension  of  the  poem  to  which 
we  have  no  access.  What  others  are  there?  The  ladies  named 


in  the  title  are  the  wives  of  the  poet’s  sons;  and  in  the  poem 
he  tries  to  egress  the  affection  he  feels  for  them.  There  is  a 
touching  diffidence  and  delicacy  about  his  approach.  But  an 
approach  is  all  we  have;  the  poem  itself  never  gets  written.  As 
it  stands  on  the  page,  the  poem  is  all  beginnning  and  end.  The 
middle,  the  ‘insides’ — these  have  dropped  out  altogether.  The 
speaker’s  affection  is  expressed,  but  the  quality  of  it  is  nowhere 
aefined.  To  be  sure,  one  admits  that  a  rhythm  can  itself  define 
a  feeling;  but  it’s  just  that  which  escapes  our  English  ear.  This 
Williams  poem  then  is  at  best  ‘untranslatable’;  at  worst,  it  is 
the  product  of  a  perverse  devotion  to  ‘the  American’  conceived 
of  as  the  inarticulate.  Either  way  it  is  inferior — inferior  not  just 
to  Robinson  and  Frost  (who  provide,  as  Auden  puts  it  nicely, 
old  English  tunes  with  American  ‘fingering’);  not  just  to  Eliot 
(who  sensibly  enough  isn’t  represented),  to  Pound  and  Stevens 
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and  Marianne  Moore  (who  is  badly  represented);  but  inferior 
to  Robinson  Jeffers  and  Yvor  Winters,  Richard  Eberhart  and 
Robert  Lowell,  Penn  Warren  and  Wilbur  and  Miss  Bishop. 
This  list  doesn’t  comprehend  everyone  I  admire:  it  includes 
one  poet,  Jeffers,  whom  Auden’s  selection  flatters,  and  excludes 
another.  Hart  Crane,  whom  his  selection  travesties.  Besides, 
there  are  older  favourites  like  Ransom,  who’s  had  a  faithful 
English  following  for  quite  some  time.  But  these  are  the  names, 
I’d  venture,  that  now  demand  attention.  Miss  Moore’s  work  is 
familiar,  and  British  readers  have  long  ago  taken  sides;  the  un¬ 
converted  won’t  change  their  minds,  I  suppose,  until  the  case 
for  her  is  made  at  a  much  more  serious  level  than  it  was  by 
Eliot.  Eberhart  and  Lowell  have  got  at  least  as  much  admiration 
as  they  deserve;  and  when  A.  Alvarez,  for  instance,  picking 
these  as  the  two  winners,  speaks  of  their  ‘real  American  tone’ 
which  is  ‘direct  and  ugly  and  powerful  and  inward’,  I  begin  to 
think  they’re  getting  more  than  they  deserve.  Undoubtedly 
this  Lawrencian  vocabulary  is  something  new  in  the  columns 
of  The  Observer',  but  it’s  so  emotively  loaded  that  I  suspect 
something  is  being  slipped  over  on  me — perhaps  Robert  Lowell. 
‘Lowell’s  power  comes  from  the  complicated  and  deliberate 
ugliness  of  his  writing.’  Is  that,  or  is  it  not,  a  queer  claim  to 
advance  on  any  poet’s  behalf?  Isn’t  the  strategy  behind  it,  the 
chance  of  dismissing,  say,  Richard  Wilbur’s  ‘Potato’  as  just 
‘pretty’  ? — 

‘You  may  have  noticed  the  bush  that  it  pushes  to  air. 
Comical-delicate,  sometimes  with  second-rate  flowers 
Awkward  and  milky  and  beautiful  only  to  hunger.’ 

There  at  any  rate  is  truth;  perhaps  not  important  truth,  but 
translatable — it  holds  for  any  language.  So,  in  any  language, 
crow  Miss  Bishop’s  ‘Roosters’ : 

‘glass-headed  pins, 

oil-golds  and  copper-greens, 

anthracite  blues,  alizarins, 

each  one  an  active 

displacement  in  perspective; 

eacn  screaming,  “This  is  where  I  live!”  ’ 
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And  so  Robert  Penn  Warren  touches  us  where  we  live,  in  any 
country  and  by  any  language : 

‘Go  to  the  clinic.  Sit  in  the  outer  room, 

Where  like  an  old  possum  the  snag-nailed  hand  will  hump 
On  its  knee  in  murderous  patience,  and  the  pomp 
Of  pain  swells  like  the  Indies,  or  a  plum.’ 

Auden’s  Introduction  has  been  much  admired,  and  indeed  in 
a  skimming,  short-winded  way  it  makes  some  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  American  poet’s  relation  to  history,  to  landscape 
and  to  ‘technique’.  It’s  the  British  scene  that  Auden  is  out  of 
touch  with  (or  was,  when  he  wrote  this) : 

‘every  European  poet,  I  believe,  still  instinctively  thinks  of 
himself  as  a  “clerk”,  a  member  of  a  professional  brother¬ 
hood,  with  a  certain  social  status  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  his  readers  (in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  audience  he  desires 
and  expects  arc  those  who  govern  the  country),  and  taking 
his  place  in  an  unbroken  historical  succession.  In  the  States 
poets  have  never  had  or  imagined  they  had  such  a  status 

f 

Purring  contentedly  in  the  Partisan  RevieWy  G.  S.  Fraser  has 
quoted  this  passage  and  endorsed  it,  assuring  his  American 
readers  that  he  too  on  the  strength  of  his  vocation  has  dined  on 
yachts  and  in  embassies.  How  appalling  this  is — that  the 
American  should  be  told  the  English  poet  is  still  satisfied  with 
the  only  return  English  society  since  Pope  has  ever  made  him, 
entry  into  country-house  society  or  its  metropolitan  equivalent ! 
And  thank  God  is  isn’t  true  any  more — I  think  ...  I  hope  .  .  . 

Donald  Davie 


EXCELLENCE  WITHOUT  GREATNESS 

L.  H.  Myers:  A  Critical  Study.  By  G.  H.  Bantock.  1956. 
University  College,  Leicester,  and  Jonathan  Cape,  15s. 

MR.  BANTOCK  would  have  been  helped  in  his  writing  about 
L.  H.  Myers  if  he  could  have  reckoned  on  a  public.  And  it 
would  have  helped  a  little  in  this  direction  if  The  Near  and  the 
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Far  could  have  been  re-issued  some  time  before  his  critical 
study  instead  of  a  few  months  after  it.  I  must  immediately  add 
that  in  my  opinion  his  book  is  an  excellent  one;  after  all,  how 
many  readers,  I  wonder,  will  find  the  retailing  of  the  plots 
superfluous  ?  It  is  not  only  that  some  of  the  novels  are  dimcult 
of  access  to  the  ‘ordinary’  reader,  but  also  that  there  is  a  deplor¬ 
able  general  ignorance  about  this  deeply  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  author.  There  have  been  notices  of  the  more  ephemeral 
kind,  of  course;  and  there  were  some  articles  by  D.  W.  Harding 
in  Scrutiny  during  the  ’thirties  and  ’forties;  and  no  doubt  there 
have  been  others  that  I  have  not  seen.  But  ‘deplorable  ignor¬ 
ance’  has  got,  I  feel,  a  meaning  here. 

Almost  all  the  facts  of  Myers’s  (outward)  life,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Bantock’s  last  chapter,  were  new  to  me :  the  rather  strenuous 
milieu  of  his  childhood  at  his  father’s  (F.  W.  H.  Myers’s)  house 
at  Cambridge,  the  mistrust  of  Eton,  the  youthful  love-affairs, 
the  driving  in  races  at  Brooklands,  the  idling  at  fimetions  and 
fashionable  restaurants,  the  frequentation  or  Bloomsbury  and 
Chelsea,  the  rejection  of  these  and  other  groups,  the  increasing 
isolation  with  the  years,  the  depression,  the  suicide  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.  Many  readers  of  The  Root  and  the  Flower  and 
T he  Pool  of  Vishnu  (all  in  one  volume  now.  The  Near  and  the 
Far)  will  be  glad  to  have  all  this.  They  will  be  still  more 
interested  in  Mr.  Bantock’s  comments  and  assessments,  though 
it  is  a  pity  he  does  not  always  come  down  hard  enough  on  me 
inferior  parts  of  Myers’s  work. 

The  main  preoccupations  and  themes  are  clearly  and  precisely 
set  out  by  Mr.  Bantock.  Sometimes  he  is  perhaps  over-thorough. 
On  pages  lo  and  ii,  for  instance,  the  point  is  made  several 
times  of  the  indispensability  of  exhibitionism  and  domination 
to  the  Managing  Female,  Madeline;  the  same  thing  occurs  on 
94  and  95  in  connection  with  the  (admittedly  crucial)  idea  of 
the  social  picture  of  themselves  that  many  create  and  live  by 
and  in  so  doing  inhibit  spontaneous  responsiveness.  But  on 
balance  the  repetitiveness  is,  I  think,  a  gain.  We  may  feel  a 
certain  slight  strain  in  the  insistences,  but  we  are  not  consider¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bantock  as  a  creative  artist,  and  it  is  good  to  meet  with 
a  critic  who  gives  the  merited  weight  to  the  fundamental  themes 
of  his  author. 
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In  all  the  novels  (and  hereabouts  I  am  virtually  re-stating  Mr. 
Bantock)  we  have  the  problem  posed,  in  one  form  or  another, 
of  social  relationships,  of  the  aware  person’s  predicament  and 
possible  direction  or  development  in  a  materialist  society.  The 
Orissers  (not  an  easy  book  to  get  hold  of,  I  have  found)  sets 
over  against  the  coarse  and  prosperous  Maynes  and  Walter 
Standish,  the  Orissers  of  Eamor.  That  suggests  the  theme  in  its 
very  simplest  terms;  but  the  conflict  is  no  black  against  white 
one.  John  Mayne  is  not  the  same  type  of  materialist  as  his  ally 
Standish;  and  the  Orissers  themselves  are  shown  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  more  ways  than  one.  Mr.  Bantock  says  this  of  Mayne : 
‘The  lack  of  self-questioning,  of  inner  searching,  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  bring  into  play  the  deeper  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
readiness  to  surrender  to  a  “free  emotionalism’’  give  men  of  the 
John  Mayne  type  their  vitality,  their  ability  to  face  and  conquer 
the  world  because  they  are  of  the  world,  and  because  they  accept 
its  values.’  But  Mayne  is  in  some  degree  self-aware;  he  is  the 
‘honest  enemy’.  Walter  Standish,  on  the  other  hand,  is  wholly 
unpleasant.  He  is  the  public  idealist,  spuriously  high-minded, 
thick-skinned,  self-satisfied,  without  individual  vitality.  In  com¬ 
parison  the  Orissers  represent  insight,  courage,  freedom  from 
cant.  But  they  aren’t  by  any  means  perfect :  Cosmo  sees  much, 
but  he  becomes  merely  nihilistic;  Nicholas  also  amounts  in  the 
end  to  sceptical  analyst  only;  and  though  Allen,  the  ‘hero’,  is 
a  man  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  recognising  the  body  as 
well  as  the  mind,  he  is  not  solidly  enough  present  to  make 
Eamor  a  rich  and  vital  symbol  of  the  way  of  life  which  Myers 
intended  as  an  alternative  to  the  Maynes.  Myers  was  aware  of 
this  and  in  fact  said  so  in  the  novel :  he  characterises  the  peace 
of  Eamor,  the  country  estate,  as  ‘dreadful’,  there  is  little  positive 
energy  there. 

In  The  Clio,  where  an  expensive  yacht  gets  grounded  in  the 
Amazon,  with  (claimed)  significant  developments  in  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  wealthy  party  on  board,  there  is  no  clearly  defined 
conflict  as  in  The  Orissers.  Myers  intends,  however,  a  meaning¬ 
ful  opposition  between  the  earlier  frivolous  sophisticated  life- 
routine  of  the  nine  or  ten  people  and  the  realities  they  come  to 
sense  after  their  experience  of  the  rawness,  the  strangeness,  the 
terror  of  the  ‘other’  life  of  the  river  and  the  forest.  There  is  also 
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the  intellectual  clash  of  the  party,  and  in  particular  of  Sir  James, 
with  Professor  Brown  and  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

The  significant  themes  of  The  Root  and  the  Flower  and  of 
The  Pool  of  Vishnu — Jali’s  education  in  ‘real’  living,  with  the 
recognitions  and  disenchantments  it  entails,  as  opposed  to 
merely  social  living  with  its  inevitable  subtle  debasements  of 
character;  the  problem  of  integrating  the  near,  the  phenomenal, 
the  everyday,  with  the  far,  the  detached,  the  transcendental; 
the  evil  inherent  in  triviality;  co-operative  endeavour  towards 
a  new  type  of  society — these  things  and  others  are  discussed  by 
Mr.  Bantock  with  admirable  closeness.  Jali’s  ‘equivocal  sense  of 
isolation-in-community’,  in  T he  Root  and  the  Flower^  changes 
into  a  sense  of  security  as  he  contemplates  the  life  of  Mohan  and 
Damayanti  at  Hawa  Ghar,  in  The  Pool  of  Vishnu.  Hari,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  the  beginnings  of  a  new  self-awareness 
coming  with  his  realisation  of  Daniyal’s  glittering  vulgarity, 
degenerates  in  the  later  novel  when  he  enters  the  political  world 
with  its  criteria  of  appearances  and  social  success.  Amar’s  only 
partial,  ‘personal’  success  in  his  efforts  towards  fulfilment  in 
detachment;  the  distressing  division  in  Gokal  due  to  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  his  philosophical  aims  and  his  everyday  life;  the  nature 
of  Sita’s  love,  and  of  Gunevati’s;  what  is  involved  in  political 
manoevring;  the  Pleasance  of  the  Arts;  the  hollowness  beneath 
the  plausible  cultivated  externals  of  Lakshmi  and  Bhoj;  the 
ideals  and  difficulties  of  Mohan  and  Damayanti;  Smith’s 
humanism;  the  Guru’s  wisdom :  with  description  and  comment 
Mr.  Bantock  draws  our  attention  to  these  essentials. 

In  Strange  Glory,  the  transcendental  values  expressed  by 
Wentworth  in  the  Louisiana  swamp-forest  are  put  against  the 
gain-seeking  and  ego-puffing  of  merely  wealthy  social  existence. 
Paulina,  the  rich  young  woman  seeking  something  that  will 
give  meaning  to  her  life,  is  influenced  by  both  Wentworth  and 
Stephen,  type  of  the  genuine  social  reformer.  Mr.  Bantock 
shows  how  ‘personally’  Myers  is  present  in  this  book :  ‘The  two 
men  obviously  correspond  to  the  two  sides  of  Myers’s  nature — 
the  social  reformer  and  the  mystic.  On  the  one  hand  lies  the 
reversion  to  simpler  modes  of  being  through  contact  with  the 
eternities  of  nature;  on  the  other  the  search  for  a  new  social 
philosophy  that  will  lead  to  a  juster  social  order,  intimately 
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bound  up,  as  such  a  philosophy  must  be,  with  the  question  of 
right  personal  relationships.’ 

The  importance  of  Myers’s  themes  is  not  questionable.  What 
about  his  writing,  his  art?  Can  we  say  that  he  achieves  that 
final  integration  through  which  good  intentions  can  be  changed 
into  full  and  assured  statements?  Mr.  Bantock  never  fails  to 
be  scrupulous  about  the  shortcomings  of  his  author  wherever 
he  finds  them.  In  The  OrisserSy  he  points  out,  there  are  inci¬ 
dents  palpably  manufactured  for  convenience  of  illustration, 
there  is  melodrama,  crude  emotionalism,  extremities  in  the 
characters.  The  Root  and  the  Flower  lacks  variations  in  pace; 
and  with  the  rather  too  conscious  and  mental  exploration  goes 
usually  a  too  consciously  literary  style;  ‘the  book  involves  a 
number  of  probings  of  a  theme  rather  than  a  defined  and 
assured  centrality’.  In  The  Pool  of  Vishnu,  the  significance  of 
the  story  of  Mohan  and  Damayanti,  which  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  book,  is  seriously  weakened  by  the  lack  of  what  Mr. 
Bantock  calls  ‘the  to-and-fro  of  relationship  in  direct  physio- 
psychological  contact’.  Myers  is  over-analytical,  clearly  divided 
in  himself  and  promoting  the  intellectual  side  at  the  expense 
of  the  passional.  Similarly  in  Strange  Glory  there  is  a  lack  of 
‘felt  life’;  there  is  a  certain  indulgence  in  ‘talking  about’,  the 
vision  remains  only  seen :  ‘the  book  is  perhaps  stronger  in  its 
exposition  of  the  contemplative  side  than  in  its  search  for  the 
new  civilisatian,  for  the  cosmic  sense  of  humanity  revealed  by 
Wentworth  is  too  diffuse  in  its  expression  to  yield  much  positive 
impetus  to  action’.  Only  in  The  Root  and  the  Flower  do  we  get 
a  fairly  satisfying  fusion,  the  novelist’s  organic  fusion,  of  inci¬ 
dent  and  comment. 

The  preceding  paragraph  does  not  mention  The  Clio.  That 
is  because  I  do  not  concur  with  Mr.  Bantock’s  estimate  of  it. 
He  does  say,  it  is  true,  that  it  is  the  least  significant  of  Myers’s 
novels,  but  in  suggesting  that  ‘the  pervasive  irony  is  the  sign  of 
an  awareness  of  other  possibilities  of  existence,  tacitly  excluded 
but  never  forgotten*,  and  that  ‘underlying  the  world  of  appear¬ 
ances  ...  are  to  be  found  sincerer  emotions  or  more  profound 
realities  of  action’,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  ‘reading-into’.  We 
know  from  his  other  novels  that  Myers  is  aware  of  ‘other  possi¬ 
bilities  of  existence’,  but  can  that  awareness  really  be  found  in 
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The  Clio}  Is  not  Sir  James  put  up  for  our  admiration?  And 
docs  he  amount  at  all,  by  the  standards  that  Myers  himself  insists 
on  elsewhere,  to  more  than  a  poseur  with  a  very  suspect  kind 
of  cultivation  and  self-control?  Is  the  arrogance  of  the  ship 
nullified  in  the  forest-waters  of  the  Amazon?  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  of  these  chattering  people  suffer  any  radical  change. 
And  apart  from  there  being  a  good  deal  of  very  bad  writing  in 
the  book,  Myers’s  attitude  in  many  places  appears  to  me  to  be 
too  unpleasantly  patronising  to  be  reconciled  with  a  fully  intelli¬ 
gent  or  mature  viewpoint. 

But  clearly  that  would  be  quite  the  wrong  note  to  finish  on, 
either  for  Myers  or  for  Mr.  Bantock.  Mr.  Bantock’s  book 
combines  lucid  exposition  with  some  penetrating  insights. 
Especially  it  shows  how  The  Near  and  the  Far  is  a  challenging 
book  for  our  time.  And  though  Myers  failed  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  his  own  life  in  society,  and  though  even  his  finest  work 
has  not  (as  Mr.  Bantock  demonstrates)  that  last  profound  inte¬ 
gration  out  of  which  comes  rich  complexity  with  force,  he 
nonetheless  remains  a  valuable  and  most  rewarding  writer. 

H.  CoOMBES 
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The  Critical  Forum 

ATAVISM  AND  ANTICIPATION  IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S  STYLE 

I 

AS  LONG  ago  as  1924  (in  his  essay  ‘Four  Elizabethan 
Dramatists’)  T.  S.  Eliot  detected  as  a  central  difficulty  in  our 
approach  to  the  Elizabethan  drama  the  Romantic  opposition 
of  ‘Poet’  (literary)  and  ‘Dramatist’  (unUterary).  To  detect  a 
difficulty  is  not,  however,  to  cure  it;  the  second  half  of  Mr. 
Eliot’s  influential  essay  is  distorted  by  a  subtler  form  of  the 
error  he  had  already  described.  Outside  the  Chinese  wall  of 
Eliot’s  criticism,  the  fallacy  that  all  poetry  naturally  tends  to¬ 
wards  the  condition  of  lyric  has  haunted  the  approach  to  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  standard  attitudes  are  still  largely  dependent  on  it. 
It  was  therefore  pleasing  to  open  Mr.  ^hanzer’s  article  on 
Shakespeare  in  the  July  issue  of  E.  in  C.  and  find  him  sum¬ 
ming  up  and  praising  the  all-too-rare  recent  studies  which  have 
sought  to  close  the  gap  between  the  poet  and  the  dramatist. 
Yet,  as  one  reads  on,  one  finds  that  wfiat  Mr.  Schanzer  begins 
by  calling  a  ‘salutary  advance’  he  ends  by  referring  to  as  ‘the 
tidal  waters  of  reintegration’,  and  most  of  his  essay  is  in  fact 
built  over  a  liberally  interpreted  but  none  the  less  fundamental 
schism  between  Shakespeare’s  poetry  and  his  drama. 

Mr.  Schanzer  summed  up  his  view  as  follows :  ‘When  faced 
with  a  passage  which  seems  stylistically  alien  amid  the  sur¬ 
rounding  verse,  it  is  clearly  our  first  duty  to  seek  for  some 
functional  explanation.’  We  have  not  here  the  crass  separation 
of  Shakespeare’s  verse  into  ‘good’  poetry  and  ‘bad’  poetry  by 
standards  more  proper  to  anthology  lyrics  than  to  drama;  yet 
Mr.  Schanzer’s  terms  ‘early’  and  ‘mature’  (hence  ‘alien’  here) 
seem  open  to  the  same  kind  of  objection.  There  is  an  assumption 
that  we  respond  to  the  verse  as  more  (or  less)  mature  than  its 
context  and  then  (and  only  then)  may  we  look  around  for 
dramatic  ‘excuses’.  This  seems  to  be  a  violation  or  even  a 
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reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  apprehension,  since  surely  our 
first  perception  is  of  the  whole  body  of  the  play,  not  of  a  patch- 
work  of  pink  skin,  white  skin,  plump  skin,  stringy  skin,  etc., 
etc.  In  the  theatre  we  accept  the  verse  as  making  available  to 
us  the  rise  and  fall,  the  advance  and  recession  of  the  dramatic 
focus,  the  thickening  and  thinning  of  the  texture.  Some  passages 
seize  on  our  imagination  sharply  and  vividly;  others  are  more 
thin,  or  more  remote :  we  register  them  as  a  change,  a  gap,  a 
pause.  These  passages  have,  of  course,  literary  merits  and  de¬ 
merits,  but  these  may  be  as  irrelevant  as  the  information  that 
the  eye  is  more  beautiful  than  the  toenail.  The  microscopic 
literary  view  surely  must  always  be  secondary  and  subordinate 
to  the  total  picture. 

My  objection  that  Mr.  Schanzer  is  only  patching  new  sensi¬ 
bility  on  old  heresies  can  only  be  made  good  if  I  go  over  some 
of  the  same  ground  as  him.  I  choose  his  treatment  of  All’s 
Well  That  Ends  Well,  centring  on  II,  i,  174  ff : 

Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak; 

And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 

Thy  life  is  dear,  for  all  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate : 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage — all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call. 

Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try. 

That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die. 

Mr.  Schanzer  compares  this  with  II,  iii,  iigfi.  which  he  also 
quotes;  he  then  comments,  ‘The  difference  here  is  not  just  that 
l^tween  jog-trot  verse  that  invariably  comes  to  a  halt  at  the 
end  of  each  couplet  and  flexible  verse  full  of  mid-line  pauses. 
It  is  also  between  thought  that  is  expressed  vigorously  and  con¬ 
cisely  and  thought  that  is  expressed  lamely  and  gawkily.’  Now 
this  would  be  a  very  just  comparison  if  these  passages  had  been 
found  in  an  anthology  of  verse,  but  they  are  not  anthology- 
verses.  Is  then  ‘thought’  the  same  thing  in  each?  It  cannot  be 
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exactly  so  since  the  context  to  which  each  belongs  and  to  which 
is  seclung  to  contribute  is  different.  In  one  case  (the  first)  the 
speech  is  one  element  in  a  rhymed  dialogue  between  the  ailing 
monarch  and  the  physician-virgin — a  fairy-tale  situation  if  there 
ever  was  one,  and  handled  throughout  with  the  stiff  formalism 
that  one  would  expect;  this  speech  is  formal  (in  part  at  least) 
because  it  is  one  element  in  a  formal  pattern  of  speeches. 
Clearly,  in  this  case,  we  must  argue  about  the  dialogue 
as  a  whole  before  we  discuss  any  single  part  of  it — and  from  this 
I  do  not  imagine  Mr.  Schanzer  would  dissent.  Granted  this 
then,  would  ‘vigour’  and  ‘concision’,  the  Qualities  that  are  felt 
to  be  lacking,  be  useful  in  such  a  context?  Vigour  and  conci¬ 
sion  had  surely  been  available  in  ‘the  congregated  college’  which 
had  failed  to  cure  the  king;  the  gift  Helen  brings  is  different: 
it  is  a  ‘senseless  help’  i.e.  one  which  common  sense  would  scorn. 

In  fact,  if  we  accept  the  mood  that  the  verse  of  this  passage 
docs  convey,  without  worrying  too  much  if  the  means  are 
worthy  of  a  Great  Poet  (and  I  accept  the  terms  ‘clumsy’  and 
‘vacuous’  as  accurate  enough  in  description  though  wrong  in 
emotive  force),  1  think  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  its  relevance  to 
the  total  design.  Throughout  the  play  ‘art’  or  ‘education’  is 
being  set  continually  against  ‘nature’  or  ‘inheritance’;  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Helena  is  worked  out  on  the  plane  of  nature  as  well 
as  that  of  art — she  is  at  once  the  fairy-tale  ‘clever  wench’  of 
W.  W.  Lawrence  and  the  Ibsenite  heroine  of  G.  B.  Shaw.  In 
the  scene  which  we  arc  discussing  we  have  the  art  of  medicine 
set  against  the  requirements  of  faith,  ‘the  congregated  college’ 
against  the  orphan  virgin,  ‘philosophical  persons’  against  the 
‘undoubted  blest’.  Helena  is  not,  however,  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  antithesis :  she  is  the  lady  doctor  as  well  as  the  herb  of 
Grace  (as  she  is  the  choosing  wife  as  well  as  the  submissive  wife) 
and  her  medical  pretensions  have  to  be  overthrown  before  her 
true  vocation  is  revealed — the  development  here  is  paralleled  by 
that  of  Isabella’s  pleading  before  Angelo.  The  movement  of 
style  expresses  these  antimeses.  In  II,  i,  we  have  moved  from 
the  rapid  colloquial  banter  of  Helena’s  introduction  by  Lafew 
to  the  nervous  intellectual  verse  of  her  medical  offer;  what  the 
structure  requires  in  the  remaining  episode  is  something  which 
lacks  sophistication,  and  is  without  ‘vigour’  and  ‘concision’ 
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(were  vigour  and  concision  everywhere,  how  should  we  recog¬ 
nise  vigour  and  concision?).  If  the  naturalistic  verse  of  the 
natural  offer  is  to  be  part  of  an  expressive  pattern,  it  must  have 
set  against  it  for  the  supernatural  offer  something  more  remote, 
unnaturalistic,  stiff  and  formal  (or,  in  terms  of  anthology  verse, 
‘clumsy’  and  ‘vacuous’).  And  this  is  what  we  find. 

This  is  not  a  claim  that  the  verse  of  II,  i,  131-208  is  good 
poetry,  will  stand  the  test  of  being  detached  from  its  context. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  bad  that  the  main  dramatic  purposes  it 
ought  to  serve  (given  the  total  picture  of  the  play)  are  obscured; 
it  is  clear  that  the  author  knew  what  he  was  doing :  he  was  not 
trying  to  write  verse  like  II,  iii,  129  ff.  and  failing,  for  the  II,  iii 
couplets  serve  a  different  purpose  in  which  vigour  and  conci¬ 
sion  arc  an  advantage.  Tfic  verse  is  not  ridiculous,  except  to  a 
narrowly  literary  judgment;  I  never  heard  anyone  at  Stratford 
or  the  Old  Vic  giggling  at  these  lines.  In  this  respect  the  analogy 
of  the  verse  of  Hamlet’s  Mousetrap  is  rather  a  give-away  of  the 
whole  case,  for  the  belief  that  this  is  ‘guying  an  outmoded  form 
of  stage-rhetoric’  is  surely  an  outmoded  Romantic  fallacy. 
Surely  the  first  aim  of  the  Mousetrap  verse  is  to  present  the 
Mousetrap  and  make  it  fit  into  its  context — a  context  which 
fixes  the  centre  of  our  attention  elsewhere,  on  Hamlet  and 
Claudius.  While  the  flat  repetitive  verse  drones  on  in  the  back¬ 
ground  we  can  absorb  it  with  only  a  part  of  our  attention  and 
give  the  rest  to  the  real  contestants  (tne  same  argument  serves 
to  explain  and  defend  the  dumb-show).  If  the  verse  of  the 
Mousetrap  was  asking  us  to  be  thinking  about  echoes  of  earlier 
drama  and  ‘how  apt !  ’  and  ‘that  was  a  good  one’,  our  attention 
would  be  focussed  wrongly. 

The  result,  in  short,  of  placing  our  literary  response  in  the 
forefront  of  our  reaction  is  an  application  of  andiology  stan¬ 
dards  to  dramatic  verse,  and  however  much  we  try  subsequently 
to  find  functional  ‘excuses’,  we  cannot  wholly  undistort  our 
perspective.  For  literary  judgments  of  isolated  speeches,  as  Mr. 
Schanzer  sees,  are  under  the  sway  of  the  moon;  but  the  play  as 
a  whole  (or  even  the  oeuvre  as  a  whole)  is  capable  of  disciplining 
our  reactions,  if  only  we  are  willing  to  let  it. 

G.  K.  Hunter 

Reading  University 
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I  agree  with  most  of  Mr.  Schanzer’s  Atavism  and  Anticipa¬ 
tion;  but  I  doubt  if  it  helps  much  to  call  All’s  Welly  II,  i,  129- 
209  mysteriously  bad,  ‘a  non-Shakespearean  or  early-Shake- 
spearean  intrusion’.  By  so  doing  you  do  not  solve  the  puzzle, 
you  only  push  it  a  stage  back.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive 
of  Shakespeare  writing  these  couplets  in  his  maturity,  but  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  conceive  of  Shakespeare  interrupting  his 
own  flow  of  words  by  resorting  to  another’s  play,  or  to  his  own 
early  work,  for  help.  We  know  his  facility  in  writing  and  that 
in  normal  conditions  he  would  have  found  it  less  trouble  to 
continue  composition  than  to  hunt  up  the  other  man’s  or  his 
own  early  work  and  copy  it  out,  I  am  not  learned  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  scissors  and  paste,  but  they  were  probably  less  efficient 
than  their  modern  counterparts,  and  I  doubt  if  even  they  would 
have  saved  him  time  and  trouble.  In  fact  Mr.  Schanzer’s  sur¬ 
mise  does  not  solve  the  puzzle,  unaided.  Plausible  aids  to  it  lead 
to  the  vaguest  conjecture. .  One  could,  for  instance,  invoke  the 
toothache  and  plead  that  at  line  128  Shakespeare  found  it  so 
painful  that  he  could  not  continue  composition;  nevertheless  he 
was  just  able  to  copy  out  the  lines  from  Love’s  Labour  Won 
that  could  be  fitted  in  after  line  128  of  All’s  Well.  This  makes 
a  perfeedy  plausible  explanation;  but,  the  toothache  once  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  would  serve  just  as  well  to  explain  the  badness  of  the 
couplets  in  their  existing  context :  the  pain  was  such  that  Shake¬ 
speare  lost  all  sense  or  propriety  and  responsibility  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  rhyme  finisher  and  minister  and  to  write  generally 
below  standard. 

I  am  less  worried  than  is  Mr.  Schanzer  by  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  nature  and  miracle  in  Helena’s  cure.  There  is 
warrant  for  them  both  in  Painter;  and  Helena  may  well  have 
thought  that  the  King  would  submit  to  an  experiment  more 
readily  on  a  supernatural  plea.  But  even  if  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  assumptions  implicit  in  the  lines  in  question  and 
those  implicit  in  the  play  hitherto,  the  theory  of  an  older  play 
does  not  help.  You  still  have  to  explain  why  Shakespeare 
allowed  such  a  discrepancy;  and  again  you  find  yourself  in 
the  boundless  conjectural  hinterland  with  its  toothaches  and 
hangovers.  E.  M.  W.  Tilly ard 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge 
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III 

I  wish  to  comment  on  one  aspect  of  Mr.  Schanzer’s  argument. 
He  considers  ‘primitive’  verse  in  the  comedies  as  functional  only 
in  terms  of  ridiculing  or  distancing  lovers,  citing  examples  from 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  The  stiff,  rhetorical  verse  which 
is  used  to  make  us  laugh  at  the  absurdities  of  the  lovers  in  this 
play  and  others  also  works  at  the  same  time  to  make  us  accept 
the  ardour  of  their  passion;  this  double  effect,  which  Mr. 
Schanzer  ignores,  is  excellently  illustrated  in  the  stylised  quartet 
towards  the  end  of  As  You  Lil^e  It : 

Phebe :  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  ’tis  to  love. 

Silvius :  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears; 

And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phebe :  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orlando :  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Rosalind ;  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Silvius ;  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service; 

And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phebe :  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orlando'.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Rosalind :  And  I  for  no  woman  .  .  . 

(V.U.76  ff.) 

Here  all  are  in  earnest,  if  at  cross-purposes,  including  Rosalind, 
who  is  indeed  in  love  with  no  woman,  but  with  Orlando;  and 
when  she  shatters  the  pattern  with  her  downright  prose,  ‘No 
more  of  this;  ’tis  like  the  howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the 
moon’,  she  is  not  turning  it  entirely  to  ridicule;  we  are  left 
with  a  sense  of  true  devotion,  which  is  shortly  celebrated  in  the 
weddings  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  passages 
of  stiff  patterned  or  rhymed  verse  may  be  serious,  and  depends 
partly  on  their  context.  So  Beatrice’s  eruption  into  quatrains 
in  Much  Adoy  after  she  has  heard  Hero  sing  the  praises  of  Bene¬ 
dick,  is  a  full  and  earnest  acknowledgment  of  her  love  (com¬ 
pare  Olivia’s  breaking  out  into  rhyme  at  Twelfth  Nighty 
III.i.142);  at  this  point  she  drops  her  mask  of  wit,  of  one  who 
rejects  romantic  notions  (a  mask  not  resumed  until  V.ii,  when 
she  has  made  sure  of  Benedick),  and  speaks  truth : 
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What  fire  is  in  mine  ears?  can  this  be  true? 

Stand  I  condemn’d  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much? 
Contempt,  farewelll !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 

And  Benedick,  love  on;  I  will  requite  thee. 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand; 

If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band; 

For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly. 

(Ill.i.  107-16) 

In  fact  Beatrice  does  not  capitulate  as  simply  as  these  lines 
promise,  but  in  the  context  of  the  prose  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  play  is  written,  this  rhymed  verse  marks  an  earnest  avowal 
of  her  passion. 

If  it  is  accepted  that  stylised  dialogue,  rhyme,  or  snatches  of 
sonnets,  frequently  have  a  double  function,  and  may  also  have 
a  more  or  less  straightforwardly  serious  purpose  and  effect,  such 
as  to  make  us  realise  the  genuine  devotion  underlying  Beatrice’s 
wit,  then  the  lines  in  Alls  Well,  which  Mr.  Schanzer  finds  alien 
to  the  rest  of  the  play  (ii.i.129-209),  and  thinks  are  a  ‘non- 
Shakespearean  or  early-Shakespearean  intrusion’  may  be  seen  in 
a  different  light :  the  transition  to  rhyme  in  the  King’s  speech 
here  marks  the  beginning  of  his  acceptance  of  Helena’s  services, 
which  he  has  been  refusing;  and  Helena’s  cure  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  miracle,  a  heavenly  cure  (‘Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an 
experiment’),  as  she  promises  to  exorcise  his  sickness  from  him 
in  a  charm-like  passage  of  incantation : 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring, 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench’d  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot’s  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass. 

What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly  . . . 

(II.i.i6o  ff.) 

The  King  responds  in  the  formal  rhymes  cited  by  Mr.  Schanzer 
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as  an  example  of  the  bad  quality  of  this  sequence.  But  in  the 
context  of  a  play  which,  like  Much  Ado,  is  largely  written  in 
prose,  these  lines  mark  a  moment  of  serious  and  holy  ceremony, 
and  may  be  compared,  for  instance,  with  the  speech  of  Jupiter 
in  Cymbeline,  V.iv.93  ff.,  or  the  rhymed  verse  of  the  masque 
in  The  Tempest,  IV.i.  None  of  these  passages  is  great  poetry, 
but  they  perfectly  fulfil  their  function  as  incantation  in  a  ritual 
scene  intentionally  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  plays  con¬ 
cerned.  Incidentally,  the  rhyme  ‘finisher /minister’  which  Mr. 
Schanzer  finds  so  ‘execrable’  in  AlVs  Well  is  matched  by 
‘I/reportingly’  in  the  passage  from  Much  Ado  cited  above, 
and  by  ‘farthest-harvest’  in  a  speech  of  Ceres  in  The  Tempest. 

Durham  University  Foakes 

BANQUO  AND  EDGAR 

THE  distinction  between  ‘character’  and  ‘function’,  between 
the  ‘ideational’  and  the  ‘psychologically  valid’,  seems  useful 
enough,  but  the  notion  that  we  must  have  either  one,  or  the 
other,  is  chimerical.  A  Shakespearian  character  performs  a  func¬ 
tion;  to  function  is  one  of  his  attributes;  he  must  play  his  part 
in  making  up  the  image  made  of  people  which  is  a  Shake¬ 
spearian  play.  But  we  do  not,  in  Shakespeare,  have  to  choose 
l^tween  a  fimctionless  character  and  a  characterless  function; 
we  can  find  plenty  of  both  in  Dickens,  or  The  Mirror  for  Magis¬ 
trates. 

Thus  Professor  Kirschbaum’s  distinction  is  one  that  will 
already  be  familiar  to  students  of  Elizabethan  drama,  and  it 
was  not,  I  think,  necessary  for  him  to  misrepresent  Bradley  so 
wildly  in  order  to  make  his  point.  The  commentators  have 
pointed  out  that,  apart  from  the  heroes,  many  of  the  other 
characters  in  Tamburlaine,  for  example,  or  in  Chapman’s 
Byron  plays,  are  there  simply  to  throw  light  upon  the  natures 
and  dilemmas  of  the  protagonists.  The  lesser  characters  are,  as 
Mr.  Bateson  puts  it,  ‘  type-characters’  in  Byron’s  or  Tambur- 
laine’s  tragedy;  they  often  have,  as  Kirschbaum  puts  it,  ‘little 
realistic  unity  and  yet  ...  a  multiplicity  of  “ideational”  pur¬ 
poses’.  Chapman,  in  particular,  seems  the  supreme  example  of 
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a  dramatist  who  is  content  to  work  in  this  way. 

One  of  the  primary  ways  of  distinguishing  between  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  lesser  dramatists  of  his  time  is  the  perception 
that  he  was  not  only  not  content  with  this  method,  but  that  his 
evident  delight  in  writing  living  speech  and  creating  living 
beings  made  him  extremely  reluctant  to  practise  it.  One  can 
begin  to  demonstrate  this  with  a  study  of  Venus  and  Adonis^ 
if  necessary,  but  it  surely  does  not  need  proving  all  over  again. 

Shakespeare  knew,  of  course,  that  the  characters  have  to  fit 
into  each  other,  that  sizes  have  to  be  different  in  order  that  the 
audience  may  acquire  some  sense  of  proportion,  that  some  char¬ 
acters  have  to  be  bigger  and  more  fully  shown  than  others; 
otherwise,  each  play  would  need  fourteen  underplots,  and  every 
character  would  be  elbowing  the  protagonist  out  of  his  place  in 
order  that  all  might  show  themselves  in  the  round.  As  in  any 
work  of  fiction,  some  characters  are  there  simply  to  help  other, 
more  important,  characters  to  make  themselves  clear.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  this  can  be  avoided.  In  choosing  to  tell  the  story 
of  Macbeth,  not  of  Banquo,*  of  Esther  Summerson  and  not  of 
Miss  Elite,  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  committed  themselves  to 
an  arrangement  of  that  kind  from  the  beginning.  There  are 
notorious  cases,  of  course,  where  something  apparently  went 
wrong  after  the  choice  was  made  (Parson  Andrews  driving  out 
Joseph  Andrews),  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  those  vast  pro¬ 
letarian  novels  are  built  on  the  good  democratic  principle  that 
everyone  should  have  an  equal  share — which  is  one  reason  why 
they  are  so  vast. 

But  to  infer  that  because  a  subsidiary  character  has  certain 
duties  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  main  character — duties, 
indeed,  which  may,  fictively  speaking,  be  his  entire  raison  d’etre 
— therefore  he  is  to  be  considered  ‘as  a  dramatic  function  rather 
than  a  character  in  the  usual  sense’  (Kirschbaum)  seems  to  put 
Shakespeare  on  the  same  level  as  Chapman  and  to  equalise  his 
lesser  characters  with  all  that  dreary  list  of  Wicked  Counsellors, 
Virtuous  Counsellors,  Flatterers,  and  Tempters,  which  arc  the 
unfortunate  inheritance  of  too  much  sixteenth-century  literature. 

The  ‘uncomplex,  consistent  and  trenchant’  Banquo  whom 
Kirschbaum  so  well  describes  is  also  psychologically  valid  as  a 
human  being.  Nothing  that  Kirschbaum  says  about  his  relation 
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of  contrast  with  Macbeth  seems  to  me  to  negative  this.  How¬ 
ever  ‘ideational’  Banquo  may  be,  however  much  he  may  assist 
us  towards  an  awareness  of  the  moral  overtones,  he  is  also  a 
man,  speaking  with  the  accent  of  a  unique  individual.  His 
words  have  to  be  spoken  on  the  stage,  as  Shakespeare  knew. 
They  do  not  issue  from  behind  the  mask  of  an  impassive  hypo¬ 
stasis  (I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  A.  S.  Knowland  that  Shake¬ 
speare  dealt  much  in  such  things)  but  from  the  lips  of  an  actor, 
whose  visible,  physical  presence  helps  to  bestow  personality  and 
particularity  on  the  role.  It  seems  that  Bradley’s  failure  to  see 
the  consistency  in  Banquo  has  somehow  persuaded  Kirschbaum 
to  hint  that  Bradley’s  whole  method  is  at  fault.  All  that  has 
gone  wrong  in  Bradley’s  application  of  it  in  this  instance. 

Take  the  case  of  Joim  of  Gaunt.  How  easy  to  make  out  a 
case  for  him  as  all  ‘function’ :  Wronged  Subject,  Prophet  of 
England,  Wise  Counsellor  Rejected.  Some  such  phantasmagoria 
may  parade  before  the  critic  as  he  reads,  but  if  he  goes  to  the 
theatre  the  actor  will  see  to  it  that  he  comes  up  against  a  living 
man.  And  Shakespeare,  too,  has  seen  to  it  that  the  actor  gets 
plenty  of  material  for  the  abundant  personal  gesture  and  for  the 
living  accent.  Functions  never  die;  they  cannot  collapse,  and 
be  carried  off  by  their  attendants.  In  Banquo’s  Ghost,  perhaps, 
we  have  something  which  merely  functions,  a  supernatural 
Thing;  but  Shakespeare  knew  the  difference  between  Ghosts 
and  living  men,  though  it  sometimes  seems  obscure  to  the  new 
schools  of  supernaturalist  criticism  which  have  arisen  from  time 
to  time  in  revolt  against  the  great  naturalist.  One  would  like 
them  to  inscribe  on  their  notebooks  the  words  of  Yeats  written 
before  he  too,  trying  to  escape  from  Shakespeare’s  immense 
shadow,  sought  the  theatre’s  anti-self : 

We  will  be  more  interested  in  heroic  men  than  in  heroic 
actions,  and  will  have  a  little  distrust  for  everything  that 
can  be  called  good  or  bad  in  itself  with  a  very  confident 
heart.  Could  we  understand  it  so  well,  we  will  say,  if  it 
were  not  something  other  than  human  life? 


King’s  College, 

Newcastle-on-T yne 


Peter  Ure 
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THE  MIDDLE  BROW  MUSE 
I 

FIRST  a  private  word  to  Mr.  Enright  who,  in  the  last  number, 
sets  the  precedent  for  saying  private  words  in  public  places. 
It  was  not  I — a  fact  Mr.  Enright  knows  and  chooses  to  conceal 
— who  favoured  him  and  Mr.  Conquest  with  unsolicited  manu¬ 
scripts,  but  a  reader  of  my  verse.  Nor  did  I  apply  for  a  ticket 
‘in  full  knowledge  of  who  [my]  “fellow-travellers”  would  be’ 
(Mr.  Enright’s  phrase).  How  could  I  have  had  any  precise 
knowledge  of  tlus  since  the  matter  was  in  no  way  public?  Mr. 
Enright  may  have  noticed  that  in  reviewing  New  Lines  I  also 
criticised  Poetry  NoWy  an  anthology  which  did  contain  my 
work.  Perhaps  this  point  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Enright’s 
cruder  implications. 

These  are  scarcely  issues  of  general  interest.  Mr.  Davie  raises 
one  that  is.  It  is  his  contention  that  only  by  means  of  a  ‘self- 
imposed  loss  of  nerve’  can.  poetry  be  renewed  after  the  verbal 
debaucheries  of  the  forties.  It  is  mine  that  it  can  only  be  re¬ 
newed  by  poets  whose  sensory  organisation  is  alive,  who  are 
aware  in  their  finger-tips  of  the  universe  around  them  and  who 
have  broken  through  that  suburban  mental  ratio  which  too 
many  of  the  movement  poets  attempt  to  impose  on  their  experi¬ 
ence.  In  short,  my  contention  is  that  poetry  can  be  renewed 
through  a  revived  poetic  imagination,  through  great  excitement 
and  great  control — through,  that  is,  ‘the  holiness  of  the  Heart’s 
affections  and  the  truth  of  the  Imagination’,  combined,  as  the 
great  romantics  combined  them,  with  ‘application,  study,  and 
thought’.  The  oatcome  of  the  ‘self-imposed  loss  of  nerve’,  as 
we  have  recently  seen,  results  too  often  in  a  kind  of  atrophy  of 
the  senses,  in  the  production  of  mechanical  verse  exercises. 

Mr.  Davie,  by  the  way,  is  fond  of  the  example  of  Hiroshima 
as  being  the  result  of  chaotic  ‘nerve’,  but  Hiroshima  represented, 
surely,  the  death  of  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  leaders  of 
democracy. 

Charles  Tomlinson 

Bristol  University 
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II 

To  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  objection  that  New  Lines  is  dull,  Mr. 
Davie  answers  that  dullness  is  something  to  be  grateful  for;  a 
sign  of  a  cUmate  in  which  good,  as  distinct  from  great,  poetry 
can  be  written. 

Now  this  would  be  fair  if  the  book  were  found  dull  because 
the  poets  were  content  with  the  ordinary,  content  to  do  justice 
to  the  commonplace.  But  the  truth  is  surely  that  many  of  the 
poems  do  not  do  justice  to  the  commonplace.  Much  of  the 
writing,  in  fact,  is  less  than  competent. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  occasional  lines  like 

Alas,  the  millions  whom  currency 
Has  made  deaf  to  my  urgency ! 

or  And  yet  each  day  provides  its  contribution 
Of  vision  to  constructing  that  solution. 

or  Your  thoughts  will  bask  among  reflections  and 
Cerebral  definitions  will  be  filled 
With  tangible  adornment.  Be  all  eye  . . . 

These  are  exceptional.  What  matters  is  the  norm.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
loway,  for  example : 

It  was  before  this  time  that  they  had  walked 
Together  home  from  school :  seen  scaffolds  grow 
Like  bamboos  down  long  modern  streets,  and  talked 
Of  how  they  both  would  make  the  future  go 
Into  a  pattern  fine  to  show. 

Has  this  the  vitality  of  a  paragraph  in  Hansard?  Or  con¬ 
sider  ‘The  Confluence’,  where  the  first  verse  is  good  and  the 
third  adequate.  The  second  verse  is  this : 

And  when  a  breeze  may  ruffle 
The  water  white,  or  black. 

Or  passing  steamer  shuffle 
Its  wake  across  its  back. 

Nothing  at  all  disturbs  the  deep 
Where  their  blind  monsters  drift  and  sleep. 
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The  Eliot  echo  is  harmless,  perhaps  unconscious;  ‘shuffle’  is 
apt  and  vivid.  But  ‘Its  wake  across  its  back’  ?  And  do  we  need 
‘at  air,  except  to  pad  the  verse  out? 

This  sort  of  carelessness  can  be  infuriating  when,  as  frequently 
happens,  half  a  line  or  more  proves  on  second  reading  to  be 
sawdust : 

But  still  it  comes  expensive,  you  must  own 
And  yet  it  may  be  better,  if  we  must 
But  soon.  I’m  sorry  to  say 

The  throw-away  phrase  that  ends  each  of  these  lines  adds 
nothing  to  the  sense  and  nothing  useful  to  the  tone  of  the  poem. 

Nor  is  it  simply  that  diction  is  vapid,  syntax  flabby.  More 
depressing  (and  more  significant)  arc  the  failures  of  rhythm  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  book.  How  many  of  the  poems  aic 
rhythmically  complete  and  satisfying?  Three, perhaps r  (Maiden 
Name,  Church  Going,  The  Fountain.) 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  technical  skill  is  everything;  still 
less  that  the  brashness  of  Mr.  .\mis,  say,  would  be  acceptable 
if  he  would  learn  to  write  verse.  But  it  is  worth  making  the 
point  that  those  who  find  New  Lines  dull  arc  not  simply  object¬ 
ing  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  poetry  they  want.  They  arc 
objecting  that  in  its  kind  so  litue  of  it  is  readable. 

Ronald  Gaskell 

2  Howitt  Road,  Ix^ndon,  N.W  3 


HOW  TO  TEACH  READING 
I 

I  WONDER  how  far  Donald  Davie’s  reconsideration  of  Lcavis’s 
early  pamphlet.  How  to  Teach  Readings  arises  from  a  restless 
desire  to  alter  critical  opinion  merely  from  a  feeling  that  it  has 
been  accepted  too  long.  Not,  of  course,  that  one  deplores  change 
in  itself,  but  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  large  aims  of  his 
article  and  the  amount  of  hard  thinking  essential  to  such  an 
undertaking  that  appears  to  have  gone  into  it.  For  what  he  is 
trying  to  do  it  seems  a  light-weight  affair. 
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That  would  be  all  right  if  the  arguments  put  forward  were 
valid,  but  they  are  based  on  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  unreal  to  consider  either  Leavis’s  or  Pound’s 
essay  virtually  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  their  work,  which, 
in  both  cases,  forms  an  extended  commentary  upon  it.  That,  for 
example.  Pound  did  not  take  it  for  granted  that  there  must  be 
a  similarity  of  sensibility  between  poets  before  one  can  learn 
from  the  other’s  technique  may  not  be  completely  apparent  in 
‘How  to  Read’,  but  comes  out  clearly  in  the  following  passage 
from  ‘A  Retrospect’ : 

Let  the  candidate  fill  his  mind  with  the  finest  cadences  he 
cau  discover,  preferably  in  a  foreign  language,  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  words  may  be  less  likely  to  divert  his  atten- 
U./n  from  the  movement.  .  .  .  Let  him  dissect  the  lyrics  of 
Goethe  coldly  into  their  component  sound  values,  syllables 
long  and  short,  stressed  and  unstressed,  into  vowels  and 
consonants  {Literary  Essays,  ed  T.  S.  Eliot,  p.  5). 

Similarly,  Leavis’s  notion  of  technique  is  more  flexible  than 
Davie  suggests :  his  remarks  on  the  technical  interest  of  Owen, 
Rosenberg  and  Hopkins  in  New  Bearings  show  that  it  is  not  a 
word  he  wishes  to  dismiss  from  our  critical  vocabulary.  And  of 
course,  though  his  conception  is  different  from  Pound’s,  he 
recognises  that  there  is  a  special  sense  in  which  poets  can  be 
said  to  learn  from  one  another.  What  else  is  Revaluation  about? 
(As  a  particular  example,  one  may  point  to  his  remarks  on 
Keats’s  use  of  Dante,  pp.  269-70.)  It  is  disingenuous,  too,  in  face 
of  Leavis’s  comments  on  the  New  Scholarslup,  to  suggest,  with¬ 
out  mentioning  ‘The  Responsible  Critic’  {Scrutiny,  1953),  that 
in  1932  he  believed  that  modern  poets  had  learnt  from  those  of 
the  seventeenth  century  only  because  the  scholarship  implicitly 
challenging  this  view  had  not  been  undertaken. 

Leavis’s  attitude  to  translations  is  also  perfectly  explicable  if 
one  remembers  that  in  his  essay  he  is  formulating  a  scheme  to 
train  judgment  and  sensibility.  One  knows  that  something 
comes  through  even  in  translations  of  poetry,  but  they  are  sub¬ 
stitutes  after  all  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
precise  study,  as  Pound  implies  is  possible  (he  does  say  that 
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one  can  learn  to  write  from  them).  If  translations  have  to  be 
relied  on  completely,  it  is  obvious  that  one  should  first  read  a 
literal  version  (the  Loeb  or  its  equivalent)  and  then  a  reliable 
interpretative  one. 

And  Leavis  does  make  it  clear  from  ‘A  Sketch  for  an  English 
School’  what  foreign  poetry  should  be  attempted  in  the  original 
tongue  even  at  the  undergraduate  stage  (see  Education  and  the 
Unwersityy  pp.  62  ff.),  but  he  recognises  that  appreciation  of  it 
will  necessarily  be  imperfect  (p.  134).  He  realises,  in  fact,  that 
the  student  must  be  trained  first  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
language,  not  because  it  deals  with  all  human  experience  but 
because  it  is  the  only  one  he  can  attempt  to  understand  intim¬ 
ately.  (The  analysis  of  the  passage  from  Macbeth,  pp  121  ff., 
shows  that  the  delicacy  of  response  required  is  possible  only  for 
a  native.)  Davie  should  remember  too  that  when  Scrutiny  critics 
have  made  prolonged  excursions  into  other  literatures  (e.g. 
Martin  Turnell  or  D.  J.  Enright),  their  critical  training  in  their 
own  has  been  of  obvious  value. 

Davie  seems  to  make  heavy  weather  of  Eliot’s  ‘Tradition  and 
the  Individual  Talent’  in  order  to  discredit  Leavis’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it,  which  has  been  the  mainspring  of  so  much  of  his  work. 
Surely  Eliot  means  that  the  relationship  of  the  whole  order  of 
English  literature  to  that  constituted  by  European  literature  is 
one,  say,  of  stanza  to  poem :  the  stanza  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
order  and  proportion  though  not  of  the  range  of  the  whole 
(‘Every  nation,  every  race,  has  not  only  its  own  creative  but  also 
its  own  critical  turn  of  mind’.  Selected  Essays,  p.  13).  And  1 
think  Eliot  makes  it  apparent  that  his  suggested  order  is  one  of 
value  (‘  ...  its  fitting  in  is  a  test  of  its  value’,  S.E.,  p.  15;  see 
also  ‘The  Function  of  Criticism’,  S.E.,  p.  24),  in  which  all  the 
valid  works  of  the  past  can  change  their  relationship  to  one  an¬ 
other  without  losing  their  importance  (just  as,  to  adapt  the 
figure  of  the  poem,  subsequent  stanzas  will  perpetually  modify 
our  apprehension  of  those  that  precede  them);  Erasmus  Darwin, 
or  Marie  Corelli  for  that  matter,  does  not  come  into  it.  Nor, 
though  in  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’  Eliot  is  writing 
for  the  artist,  is  it  an  order  only  for  the  practitioner  (‘If  such 
views  are  held  about  art,  it  follows  that  a  fortiori  whoever  holds 
them  must  hold  similar  views  about  criticism’,  ‘The  Function 
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of  Criticism’,  5.E.,  p.  24).  By  the  metaphor  of  the  current, 
which  docs  not  need  to  be  figuratively  compatible  with  the 
underlying  museum  imagery,  Eliot  is  merely  suggesting  that 
some  writers  arc  not  so  important  as  they  arc  reputed  to  be 
because  their  work  contains  something  eccentric  or  at  least  un¬ 
typical  (see  also  ‘The  Function  of  Criticism’,  5.E.,  p.  24,  con¬ 
cerning  second-rate  artists). 

One  last  point :  Eliot’s  change  of  heart  about  Milton’s  impor¬ 
tance  docs  not  necessarily  mean  that  Lcavis  has  misunderstood 
‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’.  After  all,  it  is  possible 
for  time  and  other  interests  to  blur  for  the  critic  the  complete 
significance  of  what  he  originally  wrote. 

Malcolm  Pittock 

Crewe 


11 

Mr.  Donald  Davie’s  ‘Second  Thoughts’  on  How  to  Teach 
Reading  has  presented  us  with  a  surprising  re-definition  of 
‘tradition’.  The  current  meaning  of  the  word  in  criticism  has 
been  determined  partly  by  Eliot  and  partly  by  Leavis :  drawing 
up  a  family  tree  tor  English  verse,  we  would  never  stop  to  ask 
whether  the  names  we  were  writing  down  were  the  greatest 
poets  or  the  most  influential  poets — we  have  got  used  to  think¬ 
ing  of  the  line  of  greatness  and  the  hnc  of  influence  together. 
It’s  admittedly  because  of  Lcavis  that  we  think  of  a  line  (Eliot’s 
tradition  is  more  nearly  amorphous),  but  it’s  surely  revolution¬ 
ary  to  suggest  that  it’s  not  a  tradition  of  greatness  at  all,  only  a 
tradition  of  influence.  Yet  this  is  Davie’s  argument;  Lcavis  nas 
completely  misunderstood  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individual 
Talent’ :  what  Eliot  was  talking  about  really  was  ‘an  order  not 
of  value  among  poets,  but  of  utility  or  availability  among  poetic 
models’. 

I  don’t  want  to  argue  this  contention  of  Davie’s;  I  want  to 
question  what  lies  behind  it.  My  suspicion  is  that  it  may  have 
something  to  do  with  what  has  been  called  ‘the  New  Provin¬ 
cialism’.  It  was  in  the  previous  issue  of  Essays  in  Criticism  that 
Mr.  Charles  Tomlinson  attacked  Mr.  Philip  Larkin  for  main¬ 
taining  that  ‘every  poem  must  be  its  own  sole,  freshly  created 
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universe’,  and  Davie  is  repeating  a  point  that  Tomlinson  made 
when  he  questions  whether  Larkin’s  failure  or  refusal  to  learn 
anything  from  Laforgue  and  Corbicre  makes  him  ‘tread  the 
precipice  of  self-pity  less  surely’  than  he  might  have  done  if, 
like  Eliot  and  Pound,  he  had  taken  account  of  what  the  French 
poets  had  done.  Davie  leaves  the  question  open  and  this  alone 
shows  that  he  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  support  Larkin’s 
assertion  about  every  poem’s  being  its  own  universe.  Davie’s 
provincialist  position  is  somewhere  between  Larkin’s  isolation¬ 
ism  and  Leavis’s  traditionalism,  but  it  seems  now  that  he  is 
moving  further  away  from  Leavis  and  nearer  to  Larkin,  that  he 
is  trying  to  drag  Eliot  with  him,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
that  he  is  trying  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  word  tradition. 

Such  a  change  of  meaning  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the 

{>rovincialist  movement.  There  would  be  no  question  of  be- 
ittling  a  contemporary  poet  by  comparison  with  a  past  master. 
The  poetry  of  the  past  would  be  a  bwk  of  patterns  open  to  the 
writer  to  learn  from  or  borrow  from,  but  closed  to  the  critic. 
No  discriminations  between  major  and  minor,  good  and  bad. 
All  poems  are  equal,  only  some  are  more  influential  than 
others.  Once  you  do  away  with  the  idea  of  tradition  as  an  order 
of  value,  you  drift  inevitably  towards  having  to  think  of  each 
poem  as  its  own  universe,  whether  freshly  created  or  stalely 
derived. 

Can  this  really  be  what  Davie  wants.?  The  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  against  thinking  so  is  his  own  poetry.  It  has  something 
which  is  lacking  in  Likin’s  and  Wain’s  and  Amis’s — a  sophis¬ 
tication  which  depends  most  of  all  on  an  awareness  of  tradition. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  backward  references  to  other  poets;  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  not  writing  as  if  no  other  poetry  had  ever 
been  written.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  you  do  to^lay 
if  you  aim  at  a  large  audience :  in  the  effort  to  get  across,  you 
cultivate  a  simplicity  which  cuts  you  off  from  the  past. 

In  itself,  of  course,  the  desire  to  get  across  is  perfectly  natural. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  Larkin  thinks  that  ‘poetry 
should  keep  the  child  from  its  television  set  and  the  old  man 
from  the  pub’.  It  is  not  hard  to  sympathise  with  Mr.  John 
Osborne  when  he  declares  that  ‘the  writer’s  job  to-day  is  to  get 
over  to  as  many  people  as  possible’,  to  ‘the  monster  in  the  ash- 
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can’.  But  is  there  any  way  of  doing  this  without  laying  yourself 
open  to  the  charges  that  Tomlinson  makes  against  the  New 
Lanes  poets?  John  Wain  is  found  guilty  of  sliding  into  the 
language  of  the  cinema,  Amis  of  middle-cum-lowbrowism. 
Both  share  Enright’s  over-anxiety  to  appear  bluff  and  tough 
and  ordinary.  The  result  is  that  the  perceptions  and  reactions 
they  express  are  ordinary.  Whether  they  are  basically  ordinary 
or  are  made  into  something  ordinary  by  the  way  they  are 
expressed  is  a  moot  point,  and  finally  irrelevant. 

In  the  theatre  or  in  the  novel,  as  in  verse,  the  only  way  of 
getting  across  to  a  large  audience  seems  to  be  by  making  com¬ 
promises  not  only  with  the  language  but  with  the  values  of 
films  and  television.  In  Lao\  Bacl(  in  Anger,  in  The  Enter¬ 
tainer  and  in  the  novels  of  Wain  and  Amis  we  have  seen 
intelligent  writers  choosing  screenplay  language.  The  results 
have  been  simplification  of  feeling  and  sentimentalisation  of 
emotional  relations  between  the  characters. 

Comparison  of  these  plays  and  novels  with  the  verse  of  the 
provincialist  movement  suggests  that  the  intermediate  step 
between  simplicity  and  sentimentality  is  diffusion.  Of  course 
the  poet  who  has  to  go  on  from  where  Eliot  and  Empson  left 
off  is  in  no  easy  position  and  the  most  difficult  lesson  of  all  to 
absorb  is  the  lesson  of  compression.  Thom  Gunn  sometimes 
succeeds,  as  Wain  succeeds  in  Poem  Feigned  to  have  been 
Written  by  an  Electronic  Brain,  by  means  of  a  nicely-calculated 
mixture  of  conversational  syntax  with  highly  compressed  Emp- 
sonian  syntax.  Thom  Gunn  is  never  nervous  of  obscurity; 
Wain  is,  and  for  fear  of  packing  too  much  meaning  into  his 
lines,  he  packs  too  little.  All  too  often  we  find  Empsonian  terza 
rima  winding  colloquially  back  to  a  resounding  banality. 

However,  if  Wain  has  not  learnt  enough  from  Empson, 
Larkin,  it  seems  to  me,  has  learnt  nothing  at  all.  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Mr.  Bateson  can  say  that  he 
has  profited  from  Auden’s  and  Empson’s  mistakes.  And  if  he 
hasn’t  even  profited  from  their  achievements,  would  Davie  want 
to  leave  the  question  open,  as  with  Laforgue  and  Corbi^re, 
whether  it  matters  or  not?  After  Empson,  how  can  Larkin 
indulge  in  such  leisurely  diffusion  ?  And  when  he  generalises, 
does  it  seem  to  other  readers,  as  it  seems  to  Bateson,  that  the 
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generalisation  is  the  culmination  of  a  ‘progression  from  raw 
emotion  to  its  catharsis  .  .  .  from  attachment  to  detachment’? 
Dry-Point  ends  with  a  wish  for  detachment,  but  this  poem, 
like  so  many  of  the  others,  has  already  come  to  rest  in  a  reluctant 
resignation  to  not  finding  it.  Yet  the  poet  always  decides  not 
to  do  anything  about  the  emotion  that  holds  him.  In  No  Roady 
the  time  when  he  will  finally  forget  a  girl  is  described  as  a 
world  with  no  road  in  it  between  them : 

To  watch  that  world  come  up  like  a  cold  sun. 
Rewarding  others,  is  my  liberty. 

Not  to  prevent  it  is  my  will’s  fulfilment. 

Willing  it,  my  ailment. 

The  only  refinement  I  can  find  in  these  poems  is  a  refusal  to 
pose  as  a  man  of  action.  You  could  call  that  a  ‘negative  virtue’; 
you  could  not  call  it  a  great  one. 

‘  Ronald  Hayman 

East  Cliff  Court,  Bournemouth 

III 

If  there  is  a  New  Provincialism,  is  it  not  because  there  was 
an  Old  Cosmopolitanism  ?  If  Larkin  his  refused  to  take  lessons 
from  Corbi^re  and  Laforgue,  may  it  not  be  because  he  has 
recognised  how  chaotic  the  consequences  have  proved  to  be — 
moral  and  political  as  well  as  literary  and  intellectual — of  their 
imitation  by  Pound  and  Eliot  a  generation  ago?  Pound  and 
Eliot  had  walked  out  of  America  in  search  of  ‘poetry’,  which 
they  then  proceeded  to  construct  out  of  le  musee  imaginaire  of 
European  and  Asiatic  literature  and  philosophy.  And  no  doubt, 
at  the  time,  they  were  making  the  best  of  their  bad  job.  But 
the  English  poet  has  never  been  in  the  same  predicament,  at  any 
rate  since  the  Renaissance.  He  speaks  English,  not  an  imported 
version  of  it  like  the  Americans,  and  as  the  heir  to  a  native 
literary  tradition  he  has  had  no  need  to  cross  the  Channel,  let 
alone  the  Urals.  All  Larkin  had  to  do,  given  the  fact  of  his 
genius,  was  to  grow  up  in  England  and  read  people  like  Auden, 
Empson,  Orwell,  Lawrence,  Graves,  Wilfred  Owen,  Hardy  and 
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Hopkins.  Mutatis  mutandis  it  was  all  that  Shakespeare,  Blake 
and  Keats  had  needed  to  do.  Mr.  Hayman  can  cheer  up.  The 
New  Provincialism  is  only  the  central  current  of  English  poetry 
— writ  small,  if  he  likes.  Larkin  is  not  a  major  poet;  but  he  is 
not  silly  or  vicious  either,  as  Auden  and  Empson  sometimes  are, 
and  to  that  extent  he  has  profited  by  their  mistakes.  Moreover, 
unlike  the  other  Provincialists  (except  Davie)  he  has  the  verbal 
perfection  that  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  Mr.  Gaskell  rate  so  highly 
(too  highly,  I  should  have  thought).  Of  the  alternative  excesses 
of  popular-entertainment  vulgarity  or  the  ivory  tower,  I  will 
always  plump  for  vulgarity.  English  poetry  only  achieves  refine¬ 
ment  la*  William  Collins  or  Ernest  Dowson — when  it  has  one 
foot  in  the  grave.  What  it  thrives  on,  apparently,  are  such  things 
as  blood-and-thunder  histrionics  (Marlowe),  political  mud- 
slinging  (Dryden),  and  Tyburn  street-balladry  (Blake  and 
Wordsworth)— the  modern  equivalents  to  which  I  take  to  be 
the  language  and  values  of  films  and  television.  Vulgarity  and 
sentimentality  are  risks  that  the  English  poet  must  run.  It  is 
reassuring  in  a  way  that  Tomlinson’s  verse  is  more  admired  in 
the  United  States  than  in  this  country.  (I  like  it,  but  I  do  not 
admire  it.) 

On  ‘tradition’  I  am  on  Davie’s  side,  though  I  am  not  too 
happy  about  the  critical  class-distinction  he  proposes  to  erect 
between  professional  poets  and  nous  autres.  The  difference  he 
has  diagnosed  between  Eliot’s  attitude  and  Leavis’s  coincides 
with  my  reading  of  recent  literary  history.  As  I  see  it,  in  the 
music  imaginaire  on  which  the  young  Pound  and  Eliot  des¬ 
cended,  each  item  in  the  show-cases  was  guaranteed  a  European 
or  Asiatic  cultural  value  for  them  by  the  fact  of  its  inclusion. 
The  American  tourist  at  the  Louvre — to  make  the  middlebrow 
parallel — is  not  concerned  with  the  right  of  each  painting  to  be 
there  (the  French  have  put  it  there,  and  the  French  must  know), 
but  with  his  own  ability  to  get  something  out  of  the  pictures. 
At  the  time  of  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’,  Eliot  and 
Pound  were  primarily  super-tourists.  To  Leavis,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  native,  each  English  classic  has  had  to  justify  its 
status  by  the  criteria  he  has  inherited  from  the  tradition  itself. 
Leavis  was  inside  the  English  tradition,  whereas  Eliot’s  and 
Pound’s  interests  in  it  were  essentially  parasitic  upon  it.  Their 
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concern,  to  put  it  as  crudely  as  possible,  was  with  what  they 
could  get  out  of  it. 

F.  W.  Bateson 
THE  TEMPORAL  MODE 

I  DO  not  believe,  I  fear,  that  large  general  issues  will  be  much 
advanced  by  a  series  of  brief  contributions  to  the  Critical  Forum 
at  quarterly  intervals.  Perhaps  I  can  best  respond  to  Mr. 
Harvey’s  invitation  (E.  in  C.,  April  1957,  p.  193)  by  quoting 
the  whole,  not  a  part,  of  the  paragraph  in  my  article  with  which 
he  took  issue.  After  indicating  the  prima  facie  strength  of  the 
mode  of  reading  on  which,  1  suggested,  the  Chicago  critics 
based  their  work  (‘it  is,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  the  way’),  I  con¬ 
tinued,  immediately  after  where  Mr.  Harvey  gave  up  quoting 
me; 

It  ought,  seemingly,  to  sweep  the  board  with  the  criticism 
of  its  opponents.  Why  it  does  not  do  so  will  prove  a  vital 
question  (E.  in  C.,  V.  4,  p.  374). 

That  vital  question  was  resumed  at  the  end  of  the  article  (ibid., 
pp.  378-381^  and  part  of  the  conclusion  of  my  discussion  read : 

It  looks  as  if  .  .  .  one  would  find  that  in  order  to  complete 
even  the  Chicago  critics’  kind  of  enquiry,  one  was  obliged 
to  give  attention  to  imagery,  general  poetic  texture,  and 
the  themes  that  emerge  therefrom,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chicago  critics’  main  opponents. 

(The  italics  arc  now  added  in  these  quotations.)  I  must  admit 
to  some  puzzlement  at  being  quoted,  and  not  quoted,  like  this. 
As  to  Mr.  Harvey’s  own  piece,  its  informativeness  seems  to  me 
to  depend  on  the  exact  meaning  of  three  expressions  in  it: 
‘founded  on’,  ‘underlies’,  and  ‘goes  far  beyond’  (I  must  refer 
readers  to  his  text).  But  he  docs  not  elucidate  these.  Anything 
that  he  can  add  which  docs  so,  I  may  say,  will  be  of  great  value 
to  all  of  us.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that,  in  1957,  Mr.  Harvey 
ought  not  to  have  to  write  that  these  issues  ‘must  be  faced’. 
They  should  have  been  faced,  and  solved  for  us,  by  others 
twenty  years  ago:  there  should  be  a  body  of  acceptable  and 
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accepted  work  on  the  subject  (I  do  not  mean  merely  one  or  two 
more  or  less  relevant  pieces).  If  there  is  not,  I  conclude  (as  I 
have  concluded  before)  that  much  modern  criticism  has  been 
based  on  insecure  and  ill-thought-out  foundations. 

John  Holloway 

Queen’s  College,  Cambridge  < 

I’m  sorry  that  Mr.  Holloway  thinks  I  quoted  him  too  little 
or  too  much.  I  agree  that  large  general  issues  will  not  be  much 
advanced  by  a  series  of  point-making  paragraphs;  may  I,  never¬ 
theless,  make  two  brief  comments? 

{a)  It  seems  to  me  that  much  modern  fiction  is  in  a  special 
category  to  which  the  methods  of  the  Chicago  critics  arc  largely 
inappropriate.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  most  modern  criticism 
of  fiction  is  founded  on — sorry! — arises  from  an  interest  in 
specifically  modern  fiction  and  that  its  distinctive  techniques — 
spatial  analysis  and  so  on — are  here  appropriate  in  a  way  they 
arc  not  to  most  pre-jamesian  fiction.  We  have  only  rcccndy 
begun  to  realise  this;  that  is  why  ‘these  issues  must  be  faced’ 
and  I  am  disappointed  that  Mr.  Holloway  should  simply  com¬ 
plain  that  they  ought  to  have  been  solvca  twenty  years  igo;  it 
had  seemed  to  me  that  in  T he  Victorian  Sage  he  was  offering 
us  one  way  of  approaching  pre-Jamesian  fiction  in  a  valid  post- 
jamesian  way. 

(^)  Even  if  we  arc  discussing  fiction  in  general,  I  still  think 
that  the  idea  of  sequence  and  its  relation  to  what  the  novelist 
demands  of  the  reader  is  a  very  complex  one — more  complex 
than  cither  Mr.  Holloway  or  the  Cmcago  critics  allow — and 
that  it  needs  further  exploration  beyond  an  attention  to 
‘imagery,  general  poetic  texture  and  the  themes  that  emerge 
therefrom’. 

I’m  sorry,  too,  that  Mr.  Holloway  finds  my  spatial  metaphors 
mysterious,  since  the  kind  of  elucidation  and  illustration  they 
need  can’t  be  given  here,  any  more  than  they  could  within  the 
compass  of  a  review.  But,  in  return,  may  I  say  that  I  find  his 
use  of  ‘solve’  pretty  odd? 

W.  J.  Harvey 

University  College  of  North  Staffordshire 
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For  ‘thinks  I  quoted  him  too  little  or  too  much’,  read  ‘demon¬ 
strates  that  I  quoted  him  too  little,  and  inverted  his  meaning’; 
for  ‘simply  complain’,  read  ‘make  one  (important)  point  only’; 
for  ‘finds  my  spatial  metaphors  mysterious’,  read  ‘points  out 
that  my  spatial  metaphors,  as  they  stand,  are  uninformative’.  But 
if  part  of  Mr.  Harvey’s  purpose  is  to  improve  on  the  theme- 
image-texture  jargon  (can  he  take  me  for  its  champion})  we 
ought  to  chuck  this,  and  collaborate. 

John  Holloway 

Queen's  College,  Cambridge 


POETRY  AND  THE  POSITIVISTS 

MR.  GANG’S  rather  disingenuous  little  game  of  ‘let’s  pretend’ 
alarms  me.  I  cannot  think  that  he  is  being  merely  silly  when  he 
writes  that  ‘the  philosophical  puzzle  how  a  poem  can  “objec¬ 
tively  exist’’  is  no  concern  of  the  literary  critic’s’;  or  when,  a 
litde  later,  he  says,  ‘If  we  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
poem  only  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  poet  and  the  individual 
reader,  we  soon  discover  that  in  that  case  no  two  readers  will 
have  read  “the  same  poem’’ ;  so  that  there  can  never  be  any  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  hence  criticism,  of  any  work.’  In  the  first  quotation 
the  implied  analogy  with  ‘the  scientific  question  how  a  ball  can 
swing  is  no  concern  of  the  bowler’  (or  some  such  problem)  is 
patently  false.  And  if  the  second  hypothesis  is  ‘true’,  then  the 
fact  that  it  is  disturbing  docs  not  suffice  to  refute  it.  But  what, 
in  fact,  is  being  said  here?  Let  us  call  the  poem,  or  complex  of 
experiences  ‘in  the  mind  of  the  poet’,  ‘x’,  and  the  poem  in  the 
mind  of  Reader  A  ‘x*’,  of  Reader  B  ‘x*’,  etc.  Then  Mr.  Gang’s 
proposition  becomes  the  unremarkable  tautology  that  if  x,  x*,  x* 
...  X"  symbolise  different  references,  then  they  do  not  symbolise 
similar  references.  The  rest  of  the  quotation,  after  the  semi¬ 
colon,  is  obviously  a  meaningless  non-sequitur,  since  the  word 
‘work’  (which  we  call  ‘y’ — a  non-existent  something  somewhere 
in  between)  simply  docs  not  occur  in  the  premises.  I  do  not  sec 
how  one  could  deduce  something  about  a  ‘y’  from  a  proposition 
about  an  ‘x’. 
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But  even  if  this  point  is  waived,  I  fail  to  see  why  a  refusal  to 
accept  a  meaningless  dogma  should  inhibit  critical  discussion. 
Is  a  sentence  of  mine  about  ‘your  pain’  without  significance? 
Can  we  not  compare  experiences?  However,  the  logical  con¬ 
fusions  arc  only  symptoms.  What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the 
attitude  of  mind  wWch  they  reveal.  Surely  the  writers  who 
attacked  Dr.  Richards’  Principles  used  better  methods  than  this. 
This  kind  of  despair  degenerating  into  mysticism  is  unedifying, 
and  easily  leads  to  critical  absolutism — a  boon  for  the  didac- 
dcist  and  propagandist. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Bateson  {Essays  in  Criticism^  January,  1956) 
ridiculed  the  ‘Higher  Positivism’  for  its  alleged  failure  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  trivial  and  important  critical  problems.  This 
was  highly  amusing  and  perhaps  not  wholly  unfair,  but  the 
subsequent  tendency  in  one  or  two  articles  to  repress  any  kind 
of  awareness  of  semantical  problems  is  very  disturbing.  (I  am 
thinking  too  of  Professor  Muir’s  contribution  ‘An  Epilogue  to 
“The  Prelude”  ’  in  Essays  in  Criticism  y  April,  1956,  where  in¬ 
discriminate  uses  of  ‘true’  and  ‘truth’  made  it  very  difficult  to 
attach  a  coherent  meaning  to  his  thesis.)  I  am  left  with  the 
suspicion  that  what  the  Positivists  did  for  Philosophy  has  left 
the  Literary  men  a  little  frightened.  At  any  rate,  they  seem 
rather  toueny. 

F.  P.  Gibbon 

University  of  Leeds 


II 

It  is  not  for  me  to  instruct  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  difference 
between  philosophical  and  scientific  problems;  but  I  should 
point  out  that  the  analogy  between  the  problem  of  the  existence 
of  words  and  concepts  (for  that  is  what  the  problem  of  the 
existence  of  poems  comes  to)  and  the  problem  of  the  aerody¬ 
namics  of  cricket  balls  is  Mr.  Gibbon’s,  not  mine.  Again,  I 
don’t  think  his  transcription  of  my  argument  about  the  poem 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  quite  right.  Of  course  I  oughtn’t 
to  have  introduced  the  word  ‘work’  (by  way  of  elegant  varia¬ 
tion)  after  the  semi-colon;  the  argument  becomes  clearer  if  we 
simply  read  ‘poem’  once  more.  But  let  us  put  it  another  way : 
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If  ‘poem’  can  be  exhaustively  analysed  into  ‘mental  event  in 
poet’  plus  ‘mental  event  in  any  one  reader’,  then  no  two  readers 
will  be  referring  to  the  same  thing  when  they  say  ‘this  poem’. 
I  agree  that  this  does  not  rule  out  all  discussion;  for  two  readers 
can  talk  about  the  common  source  of  their  distinct  private 
experiences.  Again,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  compare  the 
experiences  they  derive  from  a  common  source.  In  other  words, 
they  can  indulge  in  hypotheses  about  what  the  poet  experienced 
when  he  composed,  and  can  make  autobiographical  remarks. 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  these  activities  have  nothing 
to  do  with  critical  activity;  but  in  themselves  they  hardly 
amount  to  criticism.  A  sentence  of  mine  about  ‘your  pain’  isn’t 
meaningless,  nor  is  a  sentence  of  mine  about  ‘your  responses’; 
but  if  we  accept  the  analysis  of  ‘poem’  into  nothing  but  mental 
events  (which  of  course  I  don’t),  we  can  never  make  the  jump 
to,  e.g.  ‘this  is  a  good  poem’. 

T.  M.  Gang 


Balltol  College,  Oxford  . 


Ill 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  naive — though  not,  I  hope,  touchy — 
I  feel  tempted  to  offer  Mr.  Gibbon  a  simple  elaboration  of 
Coleridge’s  ‘homely’  definition.  A  poem  is  the  best  words  in 
the  best  orders  in  other  words,  a  poem  is  a  linguistic  construct 
that  is  distinguishable  from  more  common-or-garden  speech- 
events  (the  Vicar’s  sermon,  a  news  item)  by  the  more  than 
momentary  goodness  (human  value)  other  users  of  the  same 
language  agree  in  the  end  to  recognise  both  in  its  materials  and 
in  their  organisation.  More  simply  still,  a  poem  is  an  artifact. 
It  exists  objectively  in  the  same  way  that,  e.g.  a  chair  docs,  the 
product  of  a  poem-using  as  that  is  of  a  chair-using  society.  Like 
poems,  chairs  arc  all,  even  at  their  ugliest  and  most  uncomfort¬ 
able,  more  or  less  good,  and  it  is  these  qualitative  differences 
(including  their  origins,  in  so  far  as  the  origins  of  the  differences 
can  be  established  historically  and  shown  to  be  relevant)  that 
chair<ritics,  like  poem-critics,  properly  discuss.  But  of  course 
all  such  discussions  necessarily  presuppose  that  the  chairs  arc, 
in  some  agreed  or  verifiable  sense,  really  there.  Ca  va  sans  dire. 
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The  chair-makers  and  the  chair-users  don’t  have  to  think  up  a 
refutation  of  Berkeley’s  Theory  of  Vision  before  they  can  per¬ 
form  their  respective  functions.  And  mutatis  mutandis — the 
social  requirements  of  poems  and  chairs,  though  similar,  being 
by  no  means  identical — Mr.  Gang  is  quite  in  order,  in  my 
opinion,  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rude  how  of  the  Positivists. 
Not  that  he  and  I  would  not  welcome  a  more  precise  definition 
of  the  nature  of  that  process  by  which  a  linguistic  group  elicits 
poems  from  some  of  its  members,  adding  some  of  the  poems 
to  its  canon  and  rejecting  most  of  the  others.  But  that  is  where 
sociology  ought  to  come  in  rather  than  logic.  The  logicians — 

I  record  it  as  a  simple  fact  of  literary  history  with  at  most  only 
one  or  two  exceptions — have  never  been  much  good  at  our  kind 
of  criticism. 

F.  W.  Bateson 

LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE 
R.  E.  SAYCE’S  article  in  the  j^pril  1957  issue  effectively  probes 
some  of  the  fundamental  issues  involved  in  the  linguistic  study 
of  works  of  literature.  But  it  also  provides  yet  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  characteristic  differences  in  the  approaches  to  literary 
critical  matters  in  Britain  and  the  United  States.  A  recent  sym¬ 
posium  on  ‘English  Verse  and  what  it  Sounds  Like’,  in  Kenyon 
Review,  XVIII,  1956,  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  a  review 
by  Harold  Whitehall  of  Trager  and  Smith’s  Outline  of  English 
Structure.  ‘Criticism  in  English,’  says  Mr.  Whitehall,  ‘ought  to 
have  a  hunger  for  a  sound  linguistics,’  and  he  adds, ‘as  no  science 
can  go  beyond  mathematics,  no  criticism  can  go  beyond  its  lin¬ 
guistics’.  He  admits  rather  ruefully  that  modern  linguists  have 
had  little  perceptible  effect  on  Anglo-Saxon  literary  criticism, 
but  points  out  that  the  behaviourist  school  in  America,  of  which 
Trager  and  Smith  (and  Whitehall)  are  leading  members,  is  now 
in  a  position  to  provide  criticism  with  the  kind  of  down-to-the- 
surface  ‘microlinguistics’  that  it  needs  ‘for  the  solution  of  its 
pressing  problems  of  metrics  and  stylistics,  in  fact  for  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  linguistic  surface  of  letters’. 

Obviously  this  approach  is  rather  different  to  Mr.  Sayce’s, 
which  is  apparently  modelled  on  that  adopted  by  the  analytical 
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school  of  philosophy.  Wittgenstein  seems  to  furnish  the  context 
for  his  discussion.  Not  much  of  the  ‘close  reading’  of  literary 
texts  practised  by  modern  American  critics  is  Wittgensteinian  in 
nature,  however.  The  closest  philosophical  associations  of 
modern  American  criticism  are,  perhaps,  with  the  pragmatists. 
As  John  Holloway  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  Hudson  Review, 
V,  1953,  a  good  deal  of  the  New  Criticism,  though  ostensibly 
undertaken  to  expose  the  falsity  of  logical  positivism,  often  un¬ 
consciously  adopts  the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  scientist. 
Mr.  Holloway’s  Victorian  Sage,  incidentally,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  application  of  the  methods  of  analytical  philo¬ 
sophy  to  literary  criticism.  (If  one  compares  Mr.  Holloway’s 
method  of  analysis  in  his  Hudson  Review  article  with,  to  take 
an  extreme  example,  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman’s  account  of  the 
New  Critics  in  The  Armed  Vision,  the  distinction  I  have  in 
mind  may  be  clarified.  Like  the  pragmatists,  Hyman  tends  to 
oscillate  between  the  poles  of  idealism  and  scientism.) 

The  theory  that  a  particidar  conception  of  the  world  is  built 
into  the  language  we  use  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Buffon’s 
much-worn  dictum  about  style  and  the  man.  These  points  of 
view  represent  extreme  aspects  of  the  attitudes  to  language  of 
the  linguistic  scientist  and  the  literary  critic.  The  one  stresses 
the  abstract  structures  to  which  all  users  of  the  language  must 
conform — the  other  emphasises  one  distinctive  and  individual 
manipulation  of  these  structures.  Obviously  neither  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  other,  yet  in  what  manner  are  they  to  take  note  of 
one  another?  It  is  the  old  problem  of  the  ‘concrete  universal’ — 
and  it  faces  not  only  Mr.  Whitehall  but  also  Mr.  Sayce.  Mr. 
Whitehall  points  to  a  body  of  data  about  language  compiled  by 
linguistic  scientists  as  the  source  of  his  generalisations.  Mr. 
Sayce  addresses  the  intelligent  layman  who,  he  seems  to  imply, 
already  possesses  sufficient  knowledge  about  the  way  that  lan¬ 
guage  works  to  enable  him  to  ignore  the  rather  arid  treatises  of 
the  professional  linguisdcians.  Such  an  approach,  counting  as 
it  docs  on  accumulated  ‘common-sense’,  is  of  course  more  urbane 
than  the  appeal  to  statistics.  But  it  may  be  in  danger  of  accept¬ 
ing  rather  uncritically  the  principles  on  which  its  speculations 
arc  based.  The  other  approach,  though  it  may  seem  in  com¬ 
parison  rather  crude,  at  least  lays  bare  the  picture  of  language 
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which  it  carries  with  it  into  the  field  of  literature.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  the  reactions  of  a  linguistic  scientist  to  Mr. 
Sayce’s  article. 

John  Stedmond 

University  of  Saskatchewan, 

Saskatoon,  Sasl^. 


'THE  HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN':  SCOTT 
AS  ARTIST? 

MR.  MAYHEAD’s  defence  of  Scott  {'The  Heart  of  Midlothian : 
Scott  as  Artist’,  Essays  in  Criticism,  July  1956)  mustn’t  be 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  It  is  true  that  he  admits  the 
strength  of  the  case  against  Scott,  yet  in  his  attempt  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  ‘deeply  pondered  and  carefully-worked-out 
theme’  in  the  first  part  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian — the  nature 
of  human  justice — it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  had  to  rig  the 
evidence.  Not  that  there  isn’t  something  in  what  he  says,  but  he 
ignores  the  extent  to  which  Scott’s  usual  bundle  of  conflicting 
interests  and  attitudes  modifies  his  interpretation  out  of  recog¬ 
nition. 

For  example,  Mr.  Mayhead  describes  as  ‘obliquely  ironic’  the 
first  chapter  where  the  callousness  of  the  young  lawyers  sets  the 
theme :  ‘Are  these  the  men,  we  shall  find  ourselves  asking,  who 
guide  the  dispensers  of  human  justice?’  But  Scott  is  at  pains  to 
emphasise  that  the  lawyers  are  a  good-hearted  pair,  only  too 
ready  to  bestow  kindness  and  lasting  prosperity  on  a  needy 
client.  Again,  Mr.  Mayhead  uses  the  cold  indifference  of  the 
lawyers  before  and  after  Effie’s  trial  as  evidence  that  during  it 
Scott  shows  the  law  as  ‘coldly  inhuman  in  its  efficiency’.  Yet  it 
is  the  pathos  of  the  trial  scene  itself  that  Scott  deliberately  em¬ 
phasises.  Judge  and  spectators  weep  and  groan;  counsel  pity 
and  are  distressed,  while  a  comparison  with  the  original  trial 
material  (see  W.  S.  Crockett,  The  Scott  Originals,  Edinburgh, 
1932;  pp.  235-6  and  Appendix)  reveals  a  deliberate  heightening 
not  of  the  cold  efficiency  of  the  legal  machine,  but  of  the  drama¬ 
tic  effect  of  Jeanic’s  statement  on  all  concerned :  ‘A  deep  groan 
passed  through  the  Court.  It  was  echoed  by  one  deeper  and 
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more  agonised  from  the  unfortunate  father.’  David  Dean  faints, 
and  the  Judge,  ‘after  repeatedly  wiping  his  eyes’,  is  ‘recalled  to 
his  duty  by  the  prisoner’. 

Mr.  Mayhead  assumes,  too,  that  Scott  wants  us  to  feel  that 
the  law  is  right  in  reprieving  Porteous,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  mob  is  wrong  to  hang  him.  It  is  true  that  the  mob’s  action 
is  explicitly  condenmed  by  Butler’s  entreaties,  but  Scott  treats 
the  rioters  with  sympathy,  stressing  the  extraordinary  delibera¬ 
tion  of  their  behaviour.  Following  Butler’s  final  appeal  a  ‘stern 
voice’  asks :  ‘What  time  had  they  .  .  .  whom  he  murdered  on 
this  very  spot? — ^The  laws  both  of  God  and  man  call  for  his 
death  ...  he  has  been  already  judged  and  condemned  by  lawful 
authority.  We  are  those  whom  Heaven,  and  our  righteous 
anger,  have  stirred  up  to  execute  judgment,  when  a  corrupt 
government  would  have  protected  a  murderer.’  And,  as  the 
comment  of  the  chorus  which  Mr.  Mayhead  himself  quotes 
reveals,  Scott  is  concerned  in  this  section  of  the  novel  wi^  the 
strength  of  Scottish  national,  political  and  religious  feeling 
against  the  domination  of  England ;  ‘the  grit  folk  at  Lunnon 
set  their  face  against  law  and  gospel’ — Porteous  has  been  con¬ 
demned  to  death  in  Scottish  courts  and  reprieved  by  English 
intervention.  ‘I  am  judging,’  said  Mr.  Plumdamas,  ‘that  this 
reprieve  wadna  stand  gude  in  the  auld  Scots  law,  when  the 
kingdom  was  a  kingdom.’  And  Jeanie  herself,  considering 
whether  she  should  bargain  Robertson’s  life  for  Effie’s,  is  de¬ 
terred  by  the  same  feeling :  ‘With  the  fanaticism  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  there  was  always  mingled  a  glow  of  national  feel¬ 
ing,  and  Jeanie  trembled  at  the  idea  of  her  name  being  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  “fause  Monteath”,  and  one 
or  two  others,  who,  having  deserted  and  betrayed  the  cause  of 
their  country,  arc  damned  to  perpetual  remembrance  and 
execration  among  its  pcasantrv.’  This  national  interest  militates 
against  the  theme  elaborated  by  Mr.  Mayhead :  Porteous  is 
reprieved  by  English  law,  but  would  have  been  hanged  by  Scot¬ 
tish;  yet  it  is  Scottish  law  that  would  hang  Effic  and  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  English  Queen  which  saves  her. 

Though  Scott  employs  his  interest  in  curious  points  of  law, 
legal  characters  and  anecdotes  in  other  of  the  Scottish  Wavcrlcy 
novels,  I  would  admit  that  in  the  first  part  of  The  Heart  of  Mia- 
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lothian  his  use  of  legal  material  trembles  at  several  points  on  the 
verge  of  a  wider  significance,  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  Scott 
is  able  to  associate  with  some  degree  of  coherence  the  two  main 
threads  of  the  plot,  the  Porteous  Riots  and  the  story  of  Helen 
Walker.  But  certain  points  which  Mr.  Mayhead  thinks  so 
significant  may  be  paralleled  elsewhere:  Saddletree  is  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  Peter  Peebles  in  Rcdgauntlet,  for  example,  and  the 
chorus  functions  in  a  way  very  similar  to  that  of  the  group  in 
the  Kippletringan  Arms  on  the  night  of  Mannering’s  return, 
or  of  tfie  Post  Office  gossips  at  Fairport  in  The  Antiquary. 

The  real  reason  why  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  emerges  as 
Scott’s  best  novel  is  not  the  presence  in  it  at  any  point  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  theme,  but  the  fact  that  Scott’s  own  national,  anti¬ 
quarian  and  legal  interests  were  called  more  constantly,  more 
powerfully  (but  not,  on  the  whole,  more  coherently  or  signifi¬ 
cantly)  into  play  than  elsewhere  by  the  story  of  the  peasant 
heroine  who  symbolises  the  national  spirit  of  her  race,  rank  and 
time,  the  nice  legal  point  of  whose  story  Scott  intertwines  with 
the  Porteous  Riots,  a  phenomenon  which  he  chose  to  represent 
as  uniquely  illustrative  of  the  national  temper  at  this  period.  I 
don’t  think  any  more  can  be  said  for  The  Heart  of  Midlothian 
than  that. 


Joan  H.  Pittock 


